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SCOTLAND AND HER HOME RULERS. 


Tue Scottish Home Rule Association, which has for four years 
been endeavouring to cajole Mr. Gladstone into taking up its cause, 
has now resolved to coerce him. Simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the October Number of Tue Nartonat Review, its members, 
assembled at Aberdeen, will be resolving “‘ that Home Rule for 
Scotland should be made a test question in every election in Scot- 
land, and that no candidate ought to receive a vote unless he is a 
Scottish Home Ruler and pledges himself to do all in his power to 
procure the restoration of national self-government in Scotland ”’ ; 
and ‘‘that no settlement of the Scottish Home Rule question is 
practicable which would not confer upon Scotland a separate 
Legislature and Executive to manage specifically and exclusively 
her national affairs, and which does not, at the same time, sacredly 
maintain the unity and supremacy of the Imperial Parliament to 
deal with all Imperial affairs.”’ 

The chief patrons of the Association are those eccentric poli- 
ticians, the Marquess of Bute, Lady Florence Dixie, and Professor 
Blackie. Its executive includes about a dozen of the Scotch M.P.’s, 
of whom, with the possible exceptions of Mr. Birrell and Mr. 
Fraser Macintosh, it may be said that they are of the most Scotch 
type known to the House of Commons—that is to say that in 
politics they least represent the boasted intelligence of their 
countrymen. But, howsoever slight may be its backing, and how- 
soever deficient the grammatical and literary notions of its officers, 
the Association is at length presenting a claim to attention. Now 
that the question of Home Rule in Ireland seems to be indefinitely 
postponed through the quarrels of its advocates, the claim of Scot- 
land, which represents, it is said, an older and a deeper grievance, 
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may force its way to the front. It has received an intelligible 
statement, and demands at least a thorough investigation. 

To the outsider it may seem the acme of folly for Scotchmen 
even to raise the question of a continued legislative union with 
England. Not long ago the Duke of Argyll, having been asked his 
opinion on the matter, replied that until a very recent period he 
would have regarded anyone who advocated a separate Parliament 
and Executive for Scotland as “ daft.’”’ If one fact in recent his- 
tory seems to be clear, it is that the Union has brought the greatest 
of benefits to Scotland, and that to abandon that prosperous posi- 
tion would be to embark upon speculative politics with a vengeance. 
Such is not the view of the Scottish Home Rule Association. 
Guided by the tactics of Mr. Gladstone when dealing with the 
Irish question, they hark back to ancient history in order to accen- 
tuate present grievances. Although it has not yet been asserted 
that the Union between England and Scotland was consummated 
by ‘“‘baseness and blackguardism,” it is undeniable that it was 
hotly opposed in Scotland at the time by such men as Lord Bel- 
haven and Fletcher of Saltoun, who prophesied that the most 
dismal results would follow from the incorporating Union of 
1707. Fletcher of Saltoun, indeed, wrote a long-winded and pessi- 
mistic pamphlet against it, chiefly remarkable as containing this 
much-quoted utterance : ‘‘ He believed if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws 
of a nation.” In this he loudly declaimed against the results 
which would follow from the absorption of Scotland. To that 
pamphlet, if we deny the merit of liveliness, we cannot refuse the 
due of foresight. Let it be admitted that Fletcher did foresee 
many evils that befell Scotland after the Union, and also that for 
quite a century after its ‘‘ inauguration ’’ the Union was a disastrous 
thing for Scotland. To many Scotchmen it will be enough to say 
that during that period the country was entirely under the 
domination of such Tories as the famous Lord Melville, of whom 
it was said that if he had been in the position of Moses, and 
the people had asked him for water, he would probably have told 
them to ‘“‘ drink their whisky neat.” It is undoubted that English 
statesmen took somewhat ruthless advantage of the Scots in 
carrying the Union through. The people were sick to death of the 
religious persecutions which marked the reigns of the Stuarts, and 
they had learned from the massacre of Glencoe that little better 
was to be expected from William III. and his ministers. Owing to 
the fatal issue of the Darien scheme, they were drained of money. 
Further, the dynastic question involved in the supersession of 
Stuarts by Guelphs led directly to the Union. The Scottish Act 
of Security was passed in response to the English Act which 
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limited the Crown to the nearest Protestant descendant of James I., 
who happened to be the Electress Sophia, his granddaughter 
through Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. The Scottish Act limited 
the Crown of that country to the nearest Protestant descendant of 
the royal line, but expressly excluded the admitted successor to 
the English Crown, unless “‘ there be such conditions of govern- 
ment settled and enacted as may secure the honour and sovereignty 
of this Crown and kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and power of 
Parliaments, the religious freedom and trade of the nation, from 
English or any foreign influence.’’ The conditions so demanded 
constituted the terms of the Act of Union, which terms have never 
been pronounced unsatisfactory until now. 

In many respects, however, Scotland suffered at first from the 
Union. It led directly to the hapless Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 
The mistaken fiscal policy of those times helped to bring Scotland 
to poverty. The clan system, not wholly killed even in 1745, helped 
to retain the Highlands in a state of barbarism. English laws 
were enforced on Scotland: the most significant was the Act of 
Queen Anne, restoring lay patronage in the Church, which led to 
the great secessions from her fold. During the greater part of last 
century, the condition of Scotland was miserable. It is only with 
the dawn of the present century that progress has been made,— 
such progress as should almost suffice to blot out the memory of 
the past. It has, indeed, been remarked by one of our Scottish 
Home Rulers that had the Union only been delayed until a fair 
Parliamentary representation of the three kingdoms had been 
effected, which was accomplished in 1801 (? 1832), many of the 
disasters caused both to Scotland and Ireland might have been 
averted. Whether that was the cause or not, the progress in the 
present century has been enormous. Thus, whilst in 1811 the 
total population of Scotland was only 1,806,000, in 1871 it was 
3,306,000—an increase of 86 per cent. Taking the assessed income 
to Income and Property Tax, we find that the amount so assessed 
under Schedules A, B, and D (i.e. for lands and tenements, occupa- 
tion of lands, and trades and professions) was in 1814-15 only 
£13,781,000. In 1876-77 it was £52,102,000. In other words it 
increased from £7 12s. a head of the population to £15 10s. a head, 
—an increase of 104 per cent. And the amount so assessed under 
Schedule D alone (i.c., for trades and professions) increased in 
that period from £2,711,000 to £26,187,000, or from £1 10s. a 
head to £7 15s.,—an increase of 416 per cent.* At the present 
time, Scotland, with 10°6 per cent. of the population of Great 
Britam, enjoys 7} per cent. of its trade. 

Now, the ground taken by the Scottish Home Rulers is not to 

* See Mr. Leone Levi's History of British Commerce, pp. 560-1. 
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* See Mr. Leone Levi’s History of British Commerce, pp. 560-1. 
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deny this great advance, but to assert that it is not due to the 
Union with England. The ordinary argument on their view con- 
verts a post hoc into a propter hoc. _ This progress, they say, is not 
due to the Union, but has been achieved in spite of it. But for 
the Union, the advance would have been much greater. ‘‘ Our 
national prosperity,” they say, ‘“‘is due to the mineral wealth of 
the country, the inventive genius of her sons, and the rise of the 
middle class.”” On the other hand, this prosperity is diminished by 
the grievances which arise from the Union. In a Protest issued on 
the 13th of October, 1890, it is said :-— 

“‘The incorporating Union of 1707, against which our fore- 
fathers protested, and which was passed against the wishes of the 
great majority of the Scottish people, having had ample trial, has 
been found to act unjustly towards Scotland by (qa) altering the 
laws of Scotland by English votes against the voice of Scotland’s 
representatives ; (b) retarding our business and leaving us without 
any intelligent Government;* (c) enabling the Government of 
the day to extract from Scotland millions of money more than her 
just share of the Imperial burdens, and starving all the institutions 
in Scotland which go to mould the character and refine the life of a 
civilized people; (d) depriving Scotland of the fame derived from 
the deeds and genius of her own people, by encouraging the prac- 
tice of calling the United Kingdom England, the Government 
English, the army and navy English, in violation of the first 
article of the Treaty of Union, and thus treating Scotland as 
an English province.” 

This paragraph does not, of course, represent a detailed argu- 
ment. It is merely a rhetorical pamphleteering statement. But 
the alleged grievances of Scotland are set forth more in detail in 
a ‘Statement of Scotland’s Claim for Home Rule,” and are 
summarized as follows :— 

1. Legislative Neglect. 

2. Unjust taxation, draining the resources of the country. 

3. Unfair distribution and expenditure of the national and 
Imperial revenues. 

4. The perpetuation of strife among our Churches. 

5. Usurpation of English courts over domiciled Scotchmen and 
Scottish successions. 

6. The appeal to the House of Lords a means of oppressing 
poor Scottish litigants, and altering the laws of Scotland to suit 
English opinions. 

7. The general neglect of the fishing and mining industries. 

* It is impossible here to do more than point out that the Secretary for Scotland 


now administers all Scottish affairs formerly under the Home Secretary’s control— 
with some unimportant exceptions, ’ 
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8. Grave defects in the land laws. 

9. The closing of the old paths and other means of innocent 
recreation. 

10. The expatriation of native talent. 

11. The deterioration of our Parliamentary representation. 

12. Annoyance and expense arising from the administration of 
Scottish business in London. 

The pamphlet in question was published in 1888. Therefore, as 
regards grievance No. 1, it takes no account of the large number 
of statutes dealing with Scotland which have been passed in the 
present Parliament. Of these it is sufficient to mention the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, the Universities Act, the Police 
Act, and the Local Government Act. It is complained that 
certain questions in Scotland are ripe for settlement—Religious 
Equality, Land Laws, Liquor Traffic, Game Laws, Fishery Laws, 
and Local Government Boards. But, with the exception of the 
last, which has now been dealt with, it is impossible to hold that 
opinion in Scotland is sufficiently declared with regard to any one of 
them. There is more reality in the second and the third of the 
grievances enumerated. In another pamphlet, entitled The Union 
of 1707 Viewed Financially, a determined attempt is made to show 
that the Union costs Scotland an annual total of four millions 
sterling, or about a pound a head for the whole population: and in 
the opinion of the Scottish Home Rule Association, the Union is 
not worth it. It is a curious study to see how these figures are 
arrived at. As regards taxation, the contention is that Scotland 
contributes a disproportionately large share of revenue to the 
Imperial exchequer, but does not receive equally with England 
a fair share of the expenditure of that revenue. In connection 
with the returns of 1881, it is stated that Scotland contains 10°6 
of the population of Great Britain, Ireland 14°6, and England and 
Wales 74°8. Yet Ireland pays only 10°50 of the Imperial revenue, 
and the 4°1 balance of her share has to be paid by England and 
Scotland jointly. It is alleged that Scotland pays 80 per cent. 
of this difference, and England only 20 per cent. Thus, Scotland 
contributes the sum of £900,000 more than her share. But we 
confess it is somewhat difficult to see how this contention is 
established by the figures. Ireland contributes, as we have seen, 
only 10°50 per cent. of the gross Imperial revenue. Scotland 
admittedly pays 11°9 per cent. instead of 10°6, which would be her 
share as determined by population. That leaves nearly 78 per 
cent. to be paid by England, whilst her share according to popula- 
tion should be only 74 per cent. So far as these figures go, it 
seems that both Scotland and England are very much in the 
same position as contributing to Ireland’s share. But, indeed, the 
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whole argument is fallacious. For, as the writer of the pamphlet 
is forced to confess, taxation is measured by the means of the indi- 
vidual, and to say that Scotland contributes more in proportion 
than England (£2 5s. 8d. a head as against £2 2s. 3d.) is simply 
to complain that Scotland is too wealthy. And that is hardly a 
grievance, even if it is due to the Union with England.* 

Nor are the Home Rule arguments any more cogent with regard 
to Imperial expenditure in the three countries. A preliminary 
objection is taken against the contribution which Scotland is com- 
pelled to make towards the interest on and reduction of the 
National Debt, on the ground that the debt has been mainly in- 
curred since the Union. In 1707, England had a debt of some 
thirteen millions, whilst Scotland had none at all; but by the 
Union she became jointly responsible for the English debt, in con- 
sideration of certain adjustments of taxation, which no doubt 
represented a fair bargain at the time.t This objection, however, 
is wisely not insisted upon, although it is pointed out that ‘the 
policy of England has undoubtedly been the principal factor in the 
accumulation of the present debt.” Students of history are well 
aware what the National Debt represents. It is the burden left to 
this country as the price she paid for her victory over France in 
the contest for the supremacy of the world. Has the Scottish Home 
Rule pamphleteer ever read Professor Seeley’s Expansion of 
England? From that he will learn what the policy of last century 
accomplished for the British Empire. Although Scotland has 
had to pay her share of its cost, no part of the Empire has 
greater reason to rejoice at the foundation of the British Empire, 
and none has derived greater advantages from it. 

Passing from the Debt charge, we are invited to leave out 
of consideration all Imperial expenditure abroad, regarding that as 
equitably apportioned among all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
also all questions regarding local taxation, in which, again, Scot- 
land, we are told, is relatively far ahead of her neighbours, which 
is surely the fault of the Scottish local authorities. Coming to the 
annual charges on the Consolidated Fund—namely, the Civil List, 
the Courts of Justice, &e.—we are told that according to her popu- 
lation Scotland is entitled to £186,000 of this, and receives only 
£131,000. But this calculation is arrived at by putting down the 
Civil List expenditure on account of Scotland as nil. In the next 


* The Inland Revenue Returns in 1887-8 tell a different tale. The contributions 
from Stamps, Income and Property Tax, House and Lands Duty, are as follows: 
Treland, £1,003,667, or 4s. 34d. a head; Scotland, £2,084,562, or 10s. 2d. head ; 
England and Wales, £24,584,782, or 16s. 114d. per head. 

+ In addition, she received the ‘“‘ Equivalent,” a sum of £400,000, in consideration 
at once of her increased taxation and of the losses incurred by the Darien fiasco. 
Of this fact no notice is taken. 
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sentence our pamphleteer corrects himself by pointing out that 
the Civil List expenditure is, after all, an Imperial matter, and 
that, although no part of it is specifically spent in Scotland, 
no doubt that country shares in the general result. This conclu- 
sion is not followed up, or perhaps it might be discovered that 
Scotland, so far from receiving less than she is entitled to, really 
obtains a greater share than either of her neighbours. Some glim- 
mering of this idea visits the mind of the writer, who, candidly 
enough, if somewhat illogically, points out that Scotland gains by 
‘the partiality shown by her present gracious Majesty for Scotland 
as a place of residence.” Thus, the grievance of Scotland under 
this head does not amount to much. 

Nor is much more to be made out of the contention that Scot- 
land receives less than her share of the expenditure upon the Army 
and the Navy. It is positively contended that, taking the population 
basis again, Scotland is entitled to a larger share of these services 
than she receives! Thus, whereas she ought in respect of popula- 
tion to have 10,000 soldiers maintained within her borders, she has 
only 3,987, and 12 staff officers instead of 170. Again, “ the 
great military educational establishments and arsenals are all 
situated outside of Scotland.” Disclaiming any idea of a desire for 
military display, the Home Ruler asserts that the deficiency in 
Scotand’s share of the expenditure for military purposes ought to 
be put at £500,000, but is reduced to £300,000. In respect of the 
Navy, again, whilst all necessary deductions are made for service 
abroad, and for coastguard services, &c., of which it is assumed 
that a fair portion falls to Scotland, complaint is made that so 
little work in connection with the Navy comes to Scotch employers. 
It is true that a certain amount of ship-building orders are given 
to the Clyde; but the great bulk of expenditure upon dockyards, 
victualling, &c., goes to the sister country. Out of several hundred 
contractors for the Navy, only three are Scotch. The deficiency in 
Scotland’s share of the naval expenditure of the country is put at 
£200,000,—making in all a sum of £500,000, due to Scotland in 
respect of Army and Navy expenditure. We may well ask whether 
it is really necessary to point out the absurd delusions which under- 
lie those arguments ? Surely the function of an Imperial Army is 
to perform its duties where its services are required. As a former 
grievance was shown to amount toa complaint that Scotland is 
wealthy, so this is based upon the fact that Scotland is orderly. 
Except for purposes of display, Scotland requires no soldiery. 
Then, again, as regards expenditure for material and the like. Itis 
the bounden duty of the Executive to buy in the cheapest and 
most efficient markets. Is it contended that Scotland can supply 
the requirements of the services more cheaply and efficiently than 
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England? Let instances be brought before Parliament, and 
the Government be brought to book. We find that ship-building 
orders are now being given in greater numbers to the Clyde builders. 
Is this not for the simple reason that it is found that the Scotch 
builders perform their work efficiently and cheaply? To assert 
that a greater part of the expenditure on the Army and the Navy 
should be devoted to Scotland, merely because of the numbers of 
her population, is an argument calculated to make the late Mr. 
Joseph Hume turn in his grave. Nor is it quite patriotic in Scot- 
tish Home Rulers to censure their country for its preference of the 
drum ecclesiastic over the rataplan. 

Similar calculations follow as to the remaining departments of 
Government. Of the Civil Service expenditure, Scotland’s share 
on a population basis should be £1,840,000 and is only 
£1,340,000. In the Customs and Inland Revenue Departments it 
should be £291,000, and is only £200,000. For the Post Office, 
Telegraph, and Packet Services it is £610,000, instead of £810,000. 
It is, we presume, useless to point out to those who use those 
arguments that in all such matters the duty of the Executive is to 
incur expenditure where it is required by the facts of the case. 
If the services in Scotland are more economically managed than in 
Ireland or in England, so much the more credit is due to the 
Scottish officials. But the British Treasury cannot be expected to 
expend the Imperial revenue in accordance with considerations of 
political symmetry. The real issue is the question of efficiency. 
Is it contended that the Scottish services are inefficient? If so, 
let the attention of Parliament be called to each particular in- 
stance. It cannot be said that Parliament is deaf to such appeals 
from Scotland. The recent grant of £42,000 a year to the Scottish 
Universities, and the grants made in respect of assisted education 
in that country, are instances in point. The result of the calcula- 
tions we have been dealing with is supposed to show that Scotland 
pays something like £1,000,000 too much towards the Imperial 
revenue, and receives some £1,250,000 too little This makes a 
total of £2,250,000, which, it is asserted, is the direct cost of the 
Union annually to Scotland. In reality, as we have shown, most 
of those calculations rest upon a flimsy basis. That Scotland 
pays too much is due to her wealth; that she receives too little is 
due to the orderly behaviour of her people, and to the efficiency of 
her services. The balance is her contribution jointly with England 
to the necessities of Ireland. And let it be remembered that under 
no scheme of Home Rule as yet brought before the country would 
the latter obligation be removed. 

From financial questions we pass to political. It is lament- 
able to see the distortions of facts and-arguments upon which 
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this part of the case is founded. The allegation that the Union 
brought secession and disunion upon the National Church is 
simply a repetition of the fact that during the reign of Queen Anne 
an act was passed restoring lay Patronage in the Church of 
Scotland, and that to Patronage Scotland owes the secessions of last 
century and the Disruption of this. But that the Union still per- 
petuates those divisions is untrue ; for in 1874 the British Parlia- 
ment passed the Act for the abolition of Patronage, thus removing 
the cause of disunion, though the disunion itself remains. The 
grievance of the “‘ usurpation of the English Courts over domiciled 
Scotchmen and Scottish successions’’ rests upon one case, whose 
purport is either misunderstood or misstated. We refer, of course, 
to the famous Orr-Ewing case (9 Appeal Cases 34), which no doubt 
caused a great deal of bad feeling at the time, but the facts of which 
seem to have been very little understood. In that case a testator died, 
leaving a large part of his estate in Scotland and a small part in Eng- 
land. Most of the trustees under the will were domiciled Scotchmen, 
and so were most of the beneficiaries. One of the beneficiaries, 
however, was a domiciled Englishman, and, acting under advice, 
he applied to the Court of Chancery to have the estate administered 
in England for his benefit. There being property within the 
jurisdiction, the Court of Chancery had no alternative but to 
grant to the beneficiary the relief which he sought. Even then a 
conflict might have been avoided. Had the trustees of the will 
refused to appear in the English proceedings, the Scotch estate 
could not possibly have been brought within English jurisdiction. 
The trustees, however, appeared and contested the proceedings 
in Chancery, thereby submitting themselves to the jurisdiction. 
After a prolonged conflict, the estate was eventually administered 
in Scotland. What harm was done to anybody except the resi- 
duary legatees it is impossible to see. The Scotch lawyers certainly 
lost nothing, for large costs came out of the estate on both sides 
of the Tweed. And to accuse the Chancery judges of “‘ grasping” 
in the matter, should be too absurd a contention even for a Scottish 
Home Ruler. They simply did their duty. As regards all ordinary 
cases, England and Scotland are in the position of foreign countries, 
and legal questions at issue between their citizens are decided in 
accordance with the rules of private international law. 

As regards the grievance against the House of Lords as the 
ultimate Court of Appeal from all the three kingdoms, it is com- 
plained that this is a means of oppressing poor Scottish litigants, 
and altering the laws of Scotland to suit English opinions. The 
assertion is ridiculous. If the House of Lords does not decide 
according to Scottish law, why do Scottish litigants appeal to it? 
Why spend good money upon bad law? If the assertion be true, 
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they ought to rest content with the decision of the Inner House (or 
Court of Appeal) of the Court of Session, which administers Scotch 
law if any tribunal does. No doubt an appeal to the House of 
Lords is a costly matter, involving caution money to the extent of 
£200. But that serves as a check to imprudent litigation. Nor, 
again, can it be with decency maintained that:the House of Lords 
does not decide on Scotch cases in accordance with Scotch law. 
Their decisions are now assisted by one of the ablest living Scotch- 
men, who has been a Scotch lawyer all his life, and is now said to 
know English law as well as that of his own country. We chal- 
lenge the Home Rule writer to produce any decision of late years 
of which it can honestly be said by any competent lawyer that it 
‘altered the laws of Scotland to suit English opinion.” There 
was, it is true, a flagrant case in the year 1858 (‘‘ Barton’s 
Hill Coal Company v. Reid; 3 Macqueen’s H. of L. 266”). 
In that case the unanimous opinion of five Scotch judges that 
the doctine of common employment in its extreme form was 
no part of the law of Scotland was over-ruled by the House 
of Lords. To this day that decision remains unintelligible, and 
was clearly an instance of judge-made law. It served, however, 
to enforce upon Scotland that somewhat cruel doctrine, of which 
Sir Frederick Pollock has said that it is without a parallel in any 
European jurisprudence. But even that grievance, we think, the 
Union might survive. 

Minor grievances follow. It is alleged that Scotland suffers 
from the persistent neglect by Parliament of her fishing and 
mining industries, and also from the great defects in her land laws 
which still remain unremedied. No evidence is offered with regard 
to mining ; but it may readily be allowed that much requires to be 
done and ought to be done for the fishermen and crofters, espe- 
cially upon the west coast. In the case of the fishermen, there is 
a clamant need for the provision of harbours of refuge all round 
the coast of Scotland. In the west also, capital is largely needed 
to develop the fisheries, and a judicious scheme of this sort would 
go far to better the condition of the crofters. But, as regards both 
of these, it seems to be forgotten that the present Government has 
for a long time been making inquiries and developing a scheme. 
Mr. Chamberlain has taken a lively interest in the matter, and has 
been ably backed up by Mr. Caldwell, a Scotch Liberal Unionist 
member. A Bill dealing with the Fishery Board has been intro- 
duced. Therefore there is ground for hope in this direction.* 
The further grievance as to the closing-up of rural walks in all 

* It should be noted that the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887 (50 & 51 Vict., 


c. 58), applies toScotland, and that in 1889 a Herring Fishery (Scotland) Act (52 & 
53 Vict., c. 23) was passed. , 
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parts of Scotland, and especially in the Highlands, by the en- 
croachments of landlords and sportsmen is hardly attributable to 
the Union. Nor is it altogether reasonable to expect that the 
Government should take up such questions and begin prosecutions 
against the offenders. Hitherto it has always been the rule to 
leave such matters to the initiative of private persons. At all 
events, the subject seems hardly relevant to that of Scottish 
Home Rule. 

More general arguments follow. In addition to the appeals to 
the House of Lords, which average twenty-two a year, there is the 
standing grievance of the Scottish Private Bills, which at present 
are heard before Committees of Parliament in London. As regards 
the fact itself, it is sufficient, perhaps, for the present to say that 
Lord Salisbury’s Government is pledged up to the eyes to deal with 
this matter. The Government Bill of last Session passed its second 
reading, and was referred to a Select Committee. The fact 
that a majority of the Scottish Members voted against the second 
reading shows that the Bill was not of a very satisfactory character. 
It proposed to refer all contested Bills which relate exclusively to 
Scotland to a peripatetic Commission, consisting of one Scottish 
Judge, one Railway Commissioner, one Scottish Member, and a 
“man of business ”’ selected by the Court of Session. The Bill 
seemed to confuse the legislative with the judicial function. It 
would not have reduced the expense of private legislation ; it would 
have created an experimental tribunal ; and it erred in making no 
provision for the representation of the House of Lords upon 
that tribunal. The~Bill was finally withdrawn, and we are left at 
present without any indication of the form which the legislation of 
next Session will take. In the meantime, let it be noted that it is 
calculated by the Scottish Home Rulers that the total annual cost 
to Scotland of the appeals to the House of Lords and the inquiries 
upor Private Bills, amounts to £150,000. We are surprised that 
‘che figure is not higher. 

Then follows the main argument against the Union,—namely, 
that Scotland suffers serious loss through enormous sums of 
money being withdrawn or ‘diverted from her; directly, through 
the transfer of the seat of Parliament to London, and, indirectly, 
through the absence and alienation of the landed aristocracy and 
vther r:smbers of the wealthiest classes of her people. Another 
serious drain on Scotland is the constant migration to London of 
her men of talent. Well, without following Dr. Johnson, it must 
be allowed that this is rather a matter of boasting than of com- 
plaint. Men undoubtedly must follow their own interest, and 
when we find that not only in London, but all over the Empire 
and the world, there is a demand for Scotchmen and Scottish 
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work, it should be realized that this fact is in reality the greatest 
possible compliment to the nation, and that the Union should be 
praised and not blamed for giving the opportunity of such success. 
As against this, it is complained that Scotland is not only under- 
represented in the House of Commons in proportion to her popu- 
lation, but that her representation is deteriorating. The best men 
will not undergo the worry and expense of attending in London. 
Thus, out of 72 Members of Parliament, 32 are unsatisfactory, 
16 of these being London barristers, and other 16 having no re- 
sidence in Scotland. It is, perhaps, worth pointing out that of 
the 16 barristers 4 are Unionists and 12 are Gladstonians, and of 
the 16 who have no residence in Scotland not more than one or 
two are Unionists. In almost every case, moreover, the men 
who are thus objected to were opposed at the last election by 
resident Scotchmen. It follows that it is the Scotch electorate 
alone that is to blame for returning those men to Parlia- 
ment. This grievance opens up the wider one of absenteeism. 
It is alleged that Scotland suffers through the withdrawal 
and diversion into England of much of the expenditure of the 
wealthiest classes, and particularly of the landed aristocracy, which 
has followed as a consequence on the Union of the kingdoms and 
the transference of the Legislature to London. The disadvantages 
of absenteeism, which results in an alienation of castes and in- 
terests, are dwelt upon; but these pale before the pecuniary 
considerations. It is asserted that a sum of not less than two 
millions sterling which ought to be spent in Scotland is annually 
spent by these classes in England. This assertion, we need not 
point out, it is absolutely impossible to test. “But no account 
is taken, on the other hand, of what is spent in Scotland by 
Englishmen for purposes of sport and travel. If we add to- 
gether all the sums which it is asserted that Scotland loses 
through the Union—the £900,000 which she is over-taxed, the 
£1,250,000 less than her share of Imperial expenditure which she 
does not receive, the £150,000 for Private Bill legislation, and 
the £2,000,000 lost through absenteeism,—we arrive at a total of 
at least four millions sterling, or one pound a head for the whole 
population of Scotland, which is the price of the Union. 

Such are the arguments by which iy is sought to prove 
that Scotland ought to have a separate Parliament, with % 
responsible Executive, sitting in Edinburgh. We have endeavoured 
to show piecemeal how unsatisfactory these arguments are—that 
they amount to complaints that Scotland is too rich, and her 
people too orderly; that she recognizes Imperial unity as to her 
legislation and her judicature ; and that the demand that Scotland 
should be a close country (as it were) is ‘really a demand for Protec- 
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tion and a defence of Provincialism. It is little likely that for 
such reasons, and with such dim prospects, the Scottish people 
will ever consent to abandon their present position and the 
prosperity which undoubtedly attaches to the Union now. But the 
agitation would never have attained even to its present dimensions, 
had it not been for the apparent favour with which it has been 
treated by certain Gladstonian politicians. The movement is 
founded upon that stubborn and silly pseudo-patriotism in 
matters non-essential which is still the curse of Scottish poli- 
tics. One great reason for the Gladstonian successes in Scotland 
is that the Party has adroitly flattered this tendency. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his pamphlet on The Irish Question, wrote as follows :— 
“What is not less likely and even more important is that the 
sense of nationality, both in Scotland and in Wales, set astir by 
this controversy, may take a wider range than heretofore. Wales, 
and even Scotland, may ask herself whether the present system of 
entrusting all their (sic) affairs to the handling of a body English 
in such overwhelming proportions as the present Parliament is, 
and must probably always be, is an adjustment which does the 
fullest justice to what is separate and specific in their several 
populations. Scotland, which, for a century and a quarter after 
her Union, was refused all taste of a real representative system, 
may begin to ask herself whether, if at the first she felt something 
of an unreasoning antipathy, she may not latterly have drifted 
into a superstitious worship, or at least an irreflective acqui- 
escence.”” And in a letter under date the 4th of December, 1886, 
he writes to a correspondent as follows:—‘‘ When Scotland has 
taken hold of an idea she does not readily give it up. She lost 
no time in making up her mind to the policy to be pursued to- 
wards Ireland. I anticipate that she will press for it more and 
more, and I shall be glad if it should set her on obtaining for her- 
self some well-considered measure appropriate to her case and 
needs, should she find occasion so to do.” Even so sensible a 
politician as Professor Bryce, when, addressing his constituents at 
Aberdeen, he was asked whether he approved of Home Rule for 
Scotland, said that he was quite opposed to granting Scotland a 
constitution on the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bill of 1886, but 
added, when this disclaimer was received with uproar, that “if 
Scotland wanted this she would get it.” This was the attitude 
generally adopted by the Gladstonian Party in Scotland—a 
vague general approval, flattering the vanity of those who pro- 
posed Scottish Home Rule, but never venturing to sanction the 
details of their scheme. It was early intimated that ‘ Ireland 
blocked the way,” and that Scotland must wait. Mr. John 
Morley even went the length of saying, in a speech af Edin- 
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burgh in December 1888, that he “totally, utterly, funda- 
mentally, and incorrigibly denied that, because he thought that 
a local legislature and a local executive responsible to it is the 
proper solution of the difficulties of Ireland, therefore that must 
be the proper solution for the difficulties of which Scotland com- 
plained.”’ Following on this line, the Gladstonian leaders tacitly 
refused to come to terms with the Scottish Home Rulers. On the 
1st of November, 1888, Lord Rosebery, in a speech at Perth, said, 
‘‘ What I promise is this, that, when there is a national demand 
for Scottish Home Rule, you will find me no laggard in serving 
you. But let me single out two points in connection with it. Do 
not mix it up with the Irish demand in point of kind or in point of 
time. . . . Remember this, that your salvation, if you wish it, 
will be worked out in Ireland, and that the consideration of the 
case of Ireland gives you time, gives you leisure and opportunity 
to mature your own case and your own wants.” This is a very 
typical instance of the general Gladstonian policy, which is to pat 
the faddists on the back, but to assume a non-committal attitude 
on the particular fad—to gain votes, but to give no pledges. It 
came about, therefore, that in spite of the most strenuous efforts of 
the Scottish Home Rule Association, the question has been quietly 
burked by the Gladstonian Party. On the 5th November, 1888, 
the General Council of the Scottish Liberal Association, meeting at 
Edinburgh, whilst reaffirming its declaration in favour of Home 
Rule for Scotland, declined to interfere with the independent action 
of local Associations. And Mr. Gladstone, before his latest Mid- 
lothian campaign, declined to discuss the question further. 

And there for the moment we must leave it. Whatever may be 
the views of a few, it is undeniable that there is no immediate 
demand for Home Rule on the part of the people of Scotland. 
Whenever the Radical Party declines to argue a question, it 
may safely be treated as outside the region of practical politics. 
It is absurd, then, to find schemes of a possible Parliament and 
Executive still being drawn up, although it is only fair to say that 
these are on the federal model, and in the main based on the 
constitution of the United States. The Marquess of Bute gravely 
proposes* to restore the old National Parliament of Scotland with 
its single chamber, representing the Four Estates,—the Clergy, 
the Peerage, the Counties, and the Burghs. He would not, it is 
true, restore the specific representation of the clergy, but would 
abolish their political disabilities. This Parliament would elect 
Commissioners to the Imperial Parliament to represent the views 
of Scotland upon imperial matters. And thereafter he gravely dis- 

* Parliament in Scotland. By the Marquess of Bute, K.T. 
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cusses the advisability of including in this National Parliament an 
official element, with the holders of the six Scottish duchies in it, 
their rank as princes separating them from all other subjects. 
Lord Bute must be a sanguine man if he expects such a scheme 
to win the acceptance of Scotch Radicals. At present the whole 
demand is fantastic and has no real basis. 


A. N. Cumminea. 
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«“ DRINK”: ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS, AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL. 


Tue teetotaler gets rid of all questions about ‘‘ drink” by simply 
saying that fermented liquors are bad for mankind, and that, there- 
fore, no question can possibly exist as to their use or abuse: 
they are in all quantities, amid all circumstances, and under all 
conditions, valueless and vitiating. As yet, however, there are 
still persons of average intelligence who have not become tee- 
totalers. It is the fashion to apologise for being unconverted, and, 
excepting in very lax society, no one quite freely allows a liking for 
what is conventionally known as “‘ drink.”’ Instead of *‘ drinking ” 
on their own responsibility, most people prefer to take their wine or 
beer ‘‘ under medical advice.” Not unfrequently, when a doctor is 
called in to see one member of a respectable family, he finds, by 
the questions proposed to him, that his sanction is desired, not 
only for Timothy taking a little wine for his stomach’s sake, but 
for Timothy’s mother and his father and his brothers and sisters, 
down to the little ones; and afterwards the entire family, of 
which Timothy is a valued member, takes comfortably to drink 
“under the doctor’s orders.” If any one of the circle ‘‘ goes to the 
bad” in later years by becoming a drunkard, it is all that dreadful 
doctor’s fault, and improving remarks are made on the reckless 
recommendation of stimulants by a corrupt profession. Naturally 
the profession dislikes the character given to it, and resolves 
that it will not again advise people to drink. 

A declaration to that effect, couched in very pretty quasi-scientific 
terms, is prepared; and one after another, like a brotherhood 
of philanthropists, the practitioners sign the extraordinary docu- 
ment, not because they really delight in it, but because they feel 
they ought to do something to check the spread of a vice which they 
in common with others deplore. The declaration thus got up and 
authenticated takes rank as a serious manifesto. No one can gainsay 
the fact that the Faculty, as a body, have declared that alcohol in all 
its modes is a very questionable commodity, certainly not a necessary 
of life; and that it ought to be used with great caution and in ‘‘mod- 
eration,” and “always with food,” &c., to the heart’s content of 
the teetotal fanatics. The opinion so conjured into existence is 
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regarded by laymen as of the highest authority ; and now woe betide 
any member of the profession who dares to say he thinks drink 
good, and in the great majority of instances useful, and even 
necessary; or that, except in cases of drunkenness causing 
damage or injury to persons other than the person drunk, there 
does not exist, in any constitutional sense, power or authority 
on the part of the community or the State to restrain its members 
from drinking, or being drunk, as much as they please ! 

The professional brethren of such as rebel will grieve for him, 
and they will tremble for the patients of a physician daring to make 
such assertions. Now, why is this? For no other reason than that 
it is the respectable and orthodox thing to be, if not a teetotaler, a 
“moderate drinker ;”’ and if anyone adventures the opinion that 
a drinker should retain his right of drinking as much or little as 
he determines to drink, he must be content to be considered “not 
respectable” and ‘‘ unorthodox.” It is in full recognition of these 
conditions of a candid avowal of the conclusions at which I 
have arrived after forty years of study of the subject—or of cognate, 
but in no logical or practical sense consequentially related, subjects 
—of ‘‘ drink and drunkenness,” that I propose to ask the reader’s 
attention for a few possibly new (or to me, until recent years, 
unfamiliar) facts. 

The subject is not one to which I am attracted by any strong 
liking for it. An anonymous but sympathetic friend wrote to me 
the other day, comfortingly, with the remark that it was ‘a 
charming subject.”” He must forgive me for saying I think it 
detestable. Nothing but a sense of duty would induce me to read, 
or write, another line concerning it. There is something, to my 
mind, so incongruous as to be contemptible in all this fuss about 
what we drink. In the name of manliness, let those who dislike 
fermented liquors, or find that those liquors disagree with them, 
abstain. A drinker who takes what, in his personal judgment, he 
thinks it undesirable to drink is a fool in the worst sense of the 
word. And a drinker who, in his sober judgment, considers that 
one glass will do him good, but that two will do him harm, and 
takes a second simply because he has taken a first, ought either to 
be treated as an idiot or be tied up to a whipping-post and 
soundly flogged—not for his ‘‘ vice” or his “‘crime,”’ but for his 
disgraceful folly. The once famous Robert Hall is said to have 
told a lady member of his congregation, who asked his opinion of 
her intended husband, that he was “sheepish, sheepish : looks 
as if he would beg pardon of Creation for being in existence.” 
This always comes to my mind when I see a drunken man. If I 
were Creation, no amount of begging pardon would induce me to 
forgive the insult he offers Homo for masquerading in his 
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likeness. I have not the least pity for the creature “overcome by 
drink”’ (as the humiliating phrase goes). There is no room for 
pity. The man who allows his passions or appetites to overpower 
his self-control and rebel against his judgment is only fit to be 
locked up in a lunatic asylum. There is no more miserable plea 
than that of Temptation. Mr. Brotherton, who spoke in the first 
serious debate in Parliament on drunkenness, in 1834, opined 
that drunkenness was the cause of the Fall of Man! If Adam 
drank intoxicating liquor, it was probably cider, and this, perhaps, 
was why he wanted that particular apple; but, however that may 
be, when he was asked why he took it, he replied, ‘‘ The woman 
whom Thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I 
did eat.” Settle it between you. I yielded to the temptation, and 
ate the apple, but I did not steal it. What right had Adam, as a 
man, to throw the blame on the woman? He was a coward; and 
the only cause for regret at his fate is that it should have involved 
others, many of whom, we may hope, would have been less 
cowardly. If men and women could only grapple with the facts 
about temptation, and, agreeing with the Apostle Paul that it is 
foolish to tattle about being tempted, because when a man says he 
is tempted he is really only “‘ drawn aside by his own lusts and 
destroyed,”’ call up a semblance of self-respect—that is, respect for 
the authority of the inner self—we should not need to waste time 
in discussing the ethics of the drink question ; but, as matters 
stand, this is the first and, in a very practical sense, the principal 
topic: How to prevent drunkenness. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and those who think with him, fall back 
on an aphorism credited to the Lord Althorp of sixty years 
ago—‘‘ The cause of drunkenness is drinking.” I sincerely hope 
Lord Althorp never said anything so ineffably foolish. The 
cause of drinking to excess is drinking; the cause of over- 
feeding is feeding. If you did not do anything you would not do 
wrong. Therefore, the cause of wrong-doing is doing things. 
Was there ever a more puerile play on words? The man who 
must get drunk, if he drinks, and therefore has to be prevented 
from drinking lest he should get drunk, is not worth the trouble 
expended upon him. There is not only no moral obligation to 
interfere between such a man and the ruin he deserves, but it is bad 
social policy to reform him, even if that be possible, by restraining 
him. The taking of a pledge is an unholy compact with somebody 
or something outside self, by which the man’s mentor is robbed of 
sovereign rights. If I had the least ‘temptation’ to drink 
to drunkenness, I should consider it a duty I owed to myself—I 
mean my very inner self, the lord of my life, the author of my 
will—to drink as that supreme authority judged it wise to drink. 
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Abstaining altogether I should feel to be an act of insubordination 
or childish petulance—just as though a private should say to his 
officer, ‘‘ If I can’t keep on firing and blazing away my cartridges 
as fast as I please, I will take a pledge that I won’t fire at all.” 
We have no sort of right to resort to this miserable subterfuge of 
pledges and vows as to long lines of policy in self-management, 
instead of taking our orders from the officer in command within us ~ 
day by day. We have an obligation to be discharged, which arises 
out of our birthright as men. In the growth of the species, 
function precedes and determines the development of an organ. 
When, in the group of cilio-brachiate polyps there comes to be need 
of a liver, isolated cells capable of making bile appear. In the result 
of the effort to do liver-work these cells are brought together, and 
by-and-by a liver is developed. If there were no such effort to do 
a particular work, there would be no proper organized apparatus to 
doit with. So is it with the developing effects of mind-work upon 
the brain. If a man will not obey the instinct of right within 
him, but resorts to some subterfuge, such as a pledge to some one 
outside himself, instead of yielding his obedience to self, the 
energy and conning power of his will are weakened. This leads 
me to say that the man who is saved from drink and drunkenness 
by the controlling influence of a pledge is in no real sense a_ better 
man—though he may be less of a nuisance to others—than if he 
got drunk. You have put your beast into a cage; but you have 
not tamed him. A teetotal society, in so far as it is a brother- 
hood of boobies who are unable to drink without getting drunk, is 
like a menagery of wild animals. It is pure nonsense to speak of 
reforming drunkards by such artifices. Take off the controlling 
influence of the pledge (in other words, free them from their 
chains); and they will go back to their old way of life, unless, 
indeed, they have reformed themselves by a deliberate exercise of 
will power,—and the man who can do this for himself does not 
need to become a teetotaler. So much for the ethical view of the 
question. I contend that it is a contemptible and deluding artifice 
to pretend to liberate the slaves of their passions by leading them 
into captivity of another kind. Free the man by all means; but 
do so by calling up within him the spirit of loyalty to his own 
will. By doing this you will develop the will-function within him, 
and enable him to discharge his obligation to the development-law 
governing his species or race. In many years of work, I have 
never known a case, not complicated by disabling and incurable 
disease, in which a direct appeal to the will of a drinker to excess 
failed. The appeal must be direct to the judgment and the will. 
There must be no resort to subterfuges or indirect influences. 
There must be no recourse to arguments about “right” or 
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‘‘ wrong,” no suggestion of help from without the man himself. 
He is not to ask for extra power to resist the devil: he is simply 
to resist him. The waggoner is not to depend upon Jupiter to 
help him: he is to tug at the wheel himself. If he does get help, 
so much the better; but he has no more right to look for it than 
the cripple who lay on the steps at the pool of Siloam, but found no 
man to help him in, had a right to expect the angel who came 
down and troubled the pool to aid him. If those who try to reform 
drunkards and other vicious persons would only fix it in their own 
minds, and teach others, that self-help is the one and only way to 
put crooked matters straight, and that no man has a right to pretend 
that temptation is something outside himself, it would quickly be 
found that the work of raising men and women above the level of 
drunkenness is neither very difficult nor lacking in success. Ifany 
philanthropist with that fashionable disorder, drill-on-the-brain, 
which makes people think that nothing in religion or politics can 
be accomplished without a league of some sort—‘*‘ because union is 
strength ’—would like to form a league of Rational drinkers, I 
wish him success; though why honest and sane folk should 
think it needful to combine for the promotion of honesty and sanity, 
as regards either themselves or the rest of the community, I confess 
I have never been able to divine. Those who drink up to the stage 
of drunkenness may be divided into two classes. One class com- 
prises a few who drink viciously, and the many who drink 
heedlessly ; the other, a really pitiable class, those who are 
the victims of disease, for whom cure, not mere reformation, is 
needed. The units of both classes are better apart. 

Meanwhile, why all this talking and writing about the preven- 
tion of drunkenness by a reform of drinkers, if drinking can be 
stopped and drunkenness thereby rendered practically impossible ? 
This last-mentioned method is the advanced policy of the teetotalers ; 
and why should I or any other troubler of the public peace dare to 
cry halt ? My answer is that the drinking of fermented or alco- 
holic liquors is a matter of duty and right. This is where I join 
my main issue with the teetotalers, and this is why I denounce 
their policy as mischievous and harmful. They are throwing aside 
the good gifts of nature, either as cowards or as in a pet; and 
then, like the fox who had sacrificed his tail—only, he was not so 
foolish as to cut it off himself—they go about, these maimed and 
throat-locked enthusiasts, labouring to persuade ordinary folk, who 
have not despised the gifts of God or condemned his creature-com- 
forts as unholy things, to become as unnatural and eccentric as 
themselves. Of course, something has to be said in reply to this 
line of reasoning ; and so the teetotalers have the audacity to deny 
that fermented liquors are necessary or desirable, and proceed to 
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call upon the straight-going part of the community to prove that 
the perfectly gratuitous assertion they have made is wrong. Surely 
there is already quite enough to be done within the compass of an 
ordinary life-time, without making work in this fashion ? If people 
start new and preposterous theories, they should take the trouble 
to demonstrate their accuracy. By-and-by, if this goes on, we 
shall have the fasting man calling upon us to prove that it is really 
necessary to take food oftener than once in forty or fifty days. It 
is not for us to show that fermented liquors, which, in relatively 
sufficient quantities must act as intoxicants, are necessary ; but it 
is my very strong contention that they are so. Physiological 
chemists draw a distinction between spirits and wine and beer. 
The so-called “ spirits”’ contain from 50° to 60° per centum, or 
even a little more, of absolute alcohol. The quantity varies with 
the form of spirit employed, roughly as follows :— 


Brandy . 50 to 55 or 56 | Rum from 60tonearly80, accord- 


Gin. ‘ . 50 to 60 ing to age and condition. 
Whiskey . ; 50 ,, 60 


The proportion of alcohol in wines may be taken as ranging from 
eighteen per cent. in the ports, to seven in the champagnes, or 
more definitely as follows : 


ALcoHoL BY WeIcut In 100 Parts. 


Port, weak ; , 14°97 | Madeira, weak . ‘ 14°09 
Port, strong . ‘ 17°10 | Madeira, strong ‘ 16°90 
Sherry, weak . ° 13°98 | Burgundy, weak ‘ 8°12 
Sherry, strong . ° 16°17 | Burgundy, strong. 14°57 
Claret, weak . ‘ 7°72 | Champagne, weak . 7°13 
Claret, strong . ‘ 9°14 | Champagne, strong . 12°61 


The ales, porters, and beers contain percentages of alcohol 
ranging from 10 to 2. The most recent writer on physiological 
chemistry, Professor Halliburton, epitomises the facts thus :— 

‘The percentage of alcohol in liquors is as follows: Spirits, 50 to 
60 or 65; port and sherry, 16 to 25; clarets and champagne, 5 
to 13; porter and Bass’s beer, 8 to 10; light beers, 2 to 5.” 

Speaking broadly, in proportion as these beverages contain 
alcohol they are stimulating, and they exercise a decided, and, 
when used in moderation, a tonic effect on the heart and on the 
nervous system, besides quickening the process of digestion and 
rendering it more complete. This has been perfectly well known 
to the world from a period long anterior to the time when St. Paul 
wrote to Timothy, ‘‘ Drink no longer water; but use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.” And the effect 
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of wine on the nervous system and the heart has been known 
ever since the age when it was recorded as an act of beneficence on 
the part of the Creator that he gave ‘‘ wine to make glad the heart 
of man,” although Dr. Richardson, the great medical advocate of 
total abstinence, is of opinion that no man was ever happy in his 
heart or brain, but always in his stomach. The unwisdom of taking 
too much wine has been recognized throughout the history of 
mankind ; and here, again, St. Paul puts the case clearly when he 
says, ‘‘ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.””’ Too much 
alcohol in any mode is bad, because, whereas two ounces of absolute 
alcohol can be consumed daily with the advantage of sustaining or 
increasing the heat of the body, more than that amount would not 
only over-stimulate but probably embarrass the digestive processes. 
The figures given above are only approximately accurate, because 
‘‘ liquors ” vary widely in their strength, and it is never safe to 
reason from the known to the unknown in respect to them ; but, 
with the aid of these suggestions, there can be little difficulty in 
so arranging the quantities of wine or beer taken daily as to pre- 
vent any excess. ‘Two ounces of absolute alcohol ought to be the 
maximum, and, speaking for myself, I think one ounce and a half 
enough ; but the personal equation must not be forgotten. I think 
there are very few persons over the age of puberty who do not 
require a stimulant and would not be the better for taking it, and, 
so far from abstinence being the rule and drinking the exception, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the organism needs the alcohol, 
and that it should be the rule to supply this need, no exception be- 
ing made without medical advice. Anything more opposed to the 
teetotal view of the case than this opinion of mine I cannot 
imagine ; but I am not occupying these pages with a view to please 
any section of the community. I write what I believe to be a 
statement of the truth, and to this opinion I adhere. 

The reason why I have taken the pains to speak out at this 
moment on a subject which is particularly distasteful to me is 
that I feel very strongly that we are drifting into a lax and 
dangerous position with regard to stimulants. Alcohol may be 
of less value than the organic materials from which it is prepared, 
when estimated as muscle-food; but that is an idle contention, 
although it is what the teetotalers are always telling us, with loud 
lamentations as to the land and the agricultural labour lost in the 
produce of grain and hops to furnish liquors! The comparison 
attempted is not reasonable. As well compare a whip with a trace, 
and argue that if the amount of leather employed in making a 
whip had been put into a trace the amount of good got out of it 
would have been greater. Call “liquor” a whip if you will! 
There are very few horses that can be driven without a whip 
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through a crowded thoroughfare; and the highway of life is very 
crowded, and it takes a lot of driving to go straight. There must 
be stimulation, because there must be momentum; and this is not 
to be obtained without alcohol. If there were no alcohol at all 
in the diet of the abstainers themselves, they would, in spite of all 
their fussiness, die out of sheer inertia. Alcohol was given to 
man for his mental and nervous stimulation ; ‘‘ wine, to make glad 
the heart of man,’—not unfermented wine, which never made 
any man’s heart glad, or could be called “‘ good wine.” A truce 
to the silly pretence that the wine mentioned approvingly a score 
of times in the Scriptures was incapable of making people 
drunk if they took too much of it. It would have been worthless 
if it had been so! 

I happen to have seen a great many persons suffering from those 
terrible afflictions, mental and nerve troubles, and quite forty per 
cent. of the number have come to me boasting that they did not 
take stimulants. ‘‘ The more’s the pity,” I have had to say; and 
a judicious use of wine or beer taken with food has cured them. 
A still larger percentage, nearly sixty if the last-mentioned class 
of patients be included, have been either actual or professed 
abstainers, and many pledged—of course, chiefly “ for example.” 
Now, it may shock the teetotalers to be told, but it is a fact, that 
many of these people who had sacrificed themselves for what they 
believed (erroneously, I think) to be for the good of others were 
paying the penalty in neuralgic nerve weakness, functional dis- 
turbances of the heart, gastric debility, and that miserable form of 
indigestion which proceeds from dilated stomach with consequent 
distension, and certain other maladies the direct effects of debility 
produced by the neglect of alcohol. Rational drinking cures 
those ailments. The mental and nerve troubles of abstainers 
are very severe, and they are increasing. It is obviously im- 
possible to give “statistics”? of any public value in this con- 
nection ; for the numbers must be those of occurring cases of 
illness, not of deaths. It is a very remarkable feature of modern 
controversy that whenever and wherever the most distant allusion 
is made to statistics everybody rushes to the Registrar-General’s 
Returns. What have we to do with death-rates in discussing the 
question whether it is wise or unwise to drink fermented liquors ? 
If any one cares to wander through a village churchyard with 
some intelligent native for a guide, he will soon be convinced that 
half at least of the people who have lived exceptionally long lives 
have been addicted .to the use of intoxicating liquors. I doubt 
whether many of the ninety-year-old worthies who have died 
during the last five years have been teetotalers. Certain classes 
of the people live a little longer now than they did fifty years ago ; 
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yet, if you turn to the tables of life-expectation in Whitaker's 
Almanack, you will not find that the expection has increased in 
this period. Indeed, the result seems to be the other way for 
most of the ages over maturity; but why trouble about this? 
The span of man’s life has been stretched a little by the laborious 
efforts of the sanitarians—though some sorrows may have been 
inflicted on a long-suffering people incidentally. Everybody knows 
that life has been lengthened; and the Royal Statistical Society 
knows, further, by reason of a very excellent paper which was read 
before that body with the express purpose of contradicting a state- 
ment I made in the Spectator some years ago, that I do not think 
the lengthening of the tenure has been an unqualified blessing. 
It is not with people just born, or who have died, that we have to 
interest ourselves, but with man as a “going concern”; and I 
cannot but conclude, on the ground of my own statistical and 
clinical observations made during a fairly long series of years, that 
the proportion of persons who even when in comparative health are 
always ailing, and in the presence of disease are deficient in resisting 
powers, so that when they “‘ catch’ anything or are prostrated by 
a malady they make slow and imperfect recoveries, has increased part 
passu with the spread of teetotal doctrine and an undue limitation 
or total abandonment of the use of stimulants. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s figures notwithstanding, it is certain that the 
habit of taking wine and beer daily has diminished at least among 
men. I think women drink more than they did in the earlier parts 
of the century; and this, together with the special indulgence 
consequent upon a revival of trade, and the apparent fact that the 
lower-middle or uppermost of the lower classes of the population 
are better off than they were forty years ago, may account for the 
total increase of consumption ; but, however that may be, there 
can be no question that considerably less wine is taken now than 
in olden times, and the proportion of the population which abstains 
is very considerable. To this cause I attribute the fact that the 
general health of the community is less good than it ought to be, 
remembering the advantages of the new system of sanitation and 
the development of a practical science of disease-prevention and 
health preservation. The total of lives saved by these good measures 
has to be discounted for the lives lost by a diminution of strength 
among the average population. When I assert that there is less 
vigour in the life of the average Englishman now than there was 
some half-century ago, I am reminded that training and athleticism 
are in high development, and that the “beating of records” has 
become a daily achievement. How about the physique of the 
army? Is that satisfactory? Will any anthropometrist tell us 
that the average Englishman is as fine a man as he was? But 
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why waste time on this question? If it were conclusively shown 
that there is a decadence, and that something—though not the 
something so much talked about lately—is signified by the stand- 
ing-out of ears, and other matters of ‘‘ appearance,” it would be 
contended, on the ground of Mr. Goschen’s comparative figures 
showing the consumption of alcohol to have increased, that this 
decadence was due to that increased consumption ; and so I must 
be wrong any way. Dr. Ridge has been candid enough to suggest 
this line of argument. Dr. Drysdale gives the statistics of ‘‘ dealers 
in liquors ”’ as set forth by Dr. Ogle. These figures remind me of 
one of the very early efforts of statistical science in this country, 
as the result of which the public was informed that the London 
nightmen, who emptied the cess-pools before the main-drainage 
system, were the very healthiest class of men! The obvious 
rejoinder was that none but a very healthy or hard man could be 
a nightman. Perhaps the converse is true, and none but unhealthy 
persons became ‘‘ dealers in liquor.” Perhaps it is not true of 
liquor dealers that they do not consume their stock-in-trade, as 
butchers take very little meat, although I believe brewers prefer 
wine or water to beer, and distillers anything to “ spirits.” And 
perhaps these “ dealers in liquors’ drink themselves, and drink 
more heavily. No one denies that people can kill themselves with 
drink if they please, just as they can destroy life in any other way. 
No one who has much to do with statistics, and at the same time 
mixes in society so that he is not figure-mad, can put his faith in 
them. Not even the ‘causes of death” are of any real value: at 
least, they are not facts. 

Some years ago I had occasion to study pretty closely the 
“ statistics ’’—such as they were—doubtless quite as good as the 
returning officers could make them—of the asylums for lunatics 
in or near London. To my surprise, I found that at one institution, 
in a certain year, nearly everybody died of “consumption,” and 
that the next year there was very little consumption and the 
prevailing ‘‘ cause of death ’’ was ‘‘ general paralysis of the insane.” 
This was so strange as to be inexplicable—until I discovered that 
death had changed the doctor; whence the change in the “ assigned 
cause of deaths.” I have talked this heresy before: so I ought 
not to hesitate to write it here. In sober truth, statistics are of 
scarcely any value. Some of the teetotalers should grant me this, 
lest I turn upon them and argue that the contention that they have 
not done a particle of good by the labour and expenditure of all 
their societies is established because the statistics recently adduced 
by Dr. Ridge for my discomfiture show that the population now 
consume per head not less than ‘‘ 70 per cent. more wine, and about 
30 per cent. more beer,” than was consumed forty years ago. We 
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had better agree to cease talking about figures in connection with 
the drinking of fermented liquors. 

I now pass to the graver part of my subject. I regret that it is 
impossible to do more than set forth my own view of the facis, 
because figures are not procurable or, in a sense, admissible. 
Happily, or unhappily. the fundamental propositions are not in dis- 
pute. Cancer, if not also Consumption, has increased, and there 
is too much reason to fear that it is still increasing. Now comes 
the curious proposition which I base—not on the statistics of 
hospitals or Returns made to the Registrar-General, but—on what 
may be held to be the sandy foundation of my own observation : 
namely, that this increase is chiefly among male patients, and these 
not of the lower classes which fall within the area of hospital practice, 
nor in the middle upper strata of the population ; nor is it among 
those who have (as the phrase goes) “‘ ruined their lives by an 
abuse of alcohol.” No inconsiderable proportion of the cases to 
which I refer have been among abstainers, or little better from my 
point of view. I am quite content that my protest should be 
regarded, as it has been described, as ‘‘ a plea for the use of more 
aleohol.”” The journal that first gave this heading to a quotation 
from my recent letter in The Times did me, unconsciously no doubt, 
an important service by making it plain to everybody that what I 
contemplated was no feeble remonstrance against the moral 
influence of the teetotal movement as a check on the use of alcohol 
tending to reduce both the number of persons using it and the 
quantity consumed, but a distinct and direct denial that the enter- 
prise to which the advocates of abstinence stand committed is 
either wise or safe. When, therefore, the journal to which I have 
alluded expressed the opinion that I had weakened my case by 
exaggeration, probably alluding to the specific allegations I had 
brought against teetotalism as tending to help the increase of 
certain diseases, it erred in so far as I myself understand the “‘case”’ 
I desired to set up. Whether or not other people agree with 
me is another matter ; I do not for one moment suppose that the 
members of my profession do agree with me. If they had been 
of my way of thinking on this subject, they would have spoken 
out. I do not claim to be in the least more courageous than my 
neighbours. It is, of course, easier to row with the stream than 
dead against it, and one is not half so likely to be swamped, 
especially if his little craft ploughs the water with her nose well 
down, as mine does ; but somebody ought to cry out when there is 
danger ahead, and the man who thinks he sees it ought to do so, 
let those around him think and say just what they please. Let 
me try to show how an insufficiency of stimulants may favour the 
development of such a disease as cancer. The best working 
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theory of cancer with which I am acquainted makes a very 
early (if not the initial) fault of the disease an outburst of wild 
growth on the part of certain constituent elements of the organ- 
ism,—in fact, those little cells that compose the lining membranes 
of tubes and the covering membranes of surfaces, the so-called 
“‘ epithelium cells."" These minute structures, which grow from 
central points or nuclei, multiply with great rapidity in cancer, 
and grow into strange shapes; and there seem to be so 
many nuclei that they cannot each start a cell for itself, and 
so most of the cells have several nuclei. If any pathologist 
objects to this quasi-popular description of cancer-cells as simply 
epithelial cells grown irregularly, I can only say that, with every re- 
spect, I must leave him to find a better ; and meanwhile simply assert 
that all attempts to specifically define a cancer-cell have failed, 
and that if epithelial cells of the sort found in certain localities in 
health were put under the microscope side by side with stray 
cells taken from an active malignant growth, no microscopist 
could determine which was which. Well, in that theory of the 
disease to which I am alluding these abnormal, because aberrant, 
epithelial cells break through the basement membrane upon which 
they ought to lie in orderly sequence, and either grow and multiply 
among the surrounding tissues to the destruction of the latter or 
get into the blood-current and are carried to some other part, 
where they are thrown out of the body, or die, or set up new 
disease. Perhaps in a large proportion of cases they escape ; and 
that is probably why, as I have for many years observed to be the 
fact, cancer often develops within a year or two after some 
successful operation or treatment for the arrest of hemorrhage. 
Such is my submission with respect to the nature of cancer. I do 
not say that there is no pathogenic microbe—probably there is : 
most of the processes in the organism are either originated or 
carried on by the agency of microbic forms of living organic matter, 
and it seems likely that the production of cancer may be among 
the number. What I do say is that nothing tends to the develop- 
ment of disorderly forms more strongly than what I must describe 
as a want of energy in the constructive processes of nutrition. 
Now why is it a rare thing to find cancer in early life, or a common 
thing to find it at the period when the business of man’s life seems 
to be accomplished (so to say), when the initial force and 
momentum of life are expended, and unless some new energy can 
be inspired the whole energy of being must die down? In animal 
life generally, one-fifth of the period is occupied in developing, the 
three or four successive fifths in ‘‘carrying-on” with the 
momentum gained at the outset, and the rest of the life proceeds 
more or less vigorously ; but after the four-fifths it is impossible 
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in the majority of instances to inaugurate new vitality. Man— 
owing, perhaps, to the wearing-out of his general organs by the 
brain, and the large share of energy that organ absorbs and 
expends out of the general stock—does not live five times as long as 
the period he occupies in attaining maturity, or his years would 
be well over the century. The fact I want to bring out is 
that there is a point of life—the dead-point, as it were—when 
cancer is particularly likely to occur, and that that is the period 
at which help from the use of stimulants becomes especially need- 
ful. Ido not say that the person who has been in the habit of 
abstaining during the earlier stages can readily acquire the new 
impetus which he needs, the impetus which alcohol judiciously 
administered does unquestionably give to the organic life, by taking 
suddenly at the dead-point to the use of fermented liquors. If 
some eccentric driver omitted the use of a whip for his horse for 
a long period and then suddenly began to use one, it is very likely 
that the animal would start, and perhaps he would get into 
difficulties. This is so obvious that it would be sheer folly on the 
part of any habitual abstainer to begin drinking even ‘“‘ moder- 
ately’ without due caution, but I do hope to induce many 
disciples of the teetotal propaganda to “drink no longer water 
but use a little wine,” and therefore, I will say, ‘‘ Proceed gradually, 
taking at first as much fermented liquor as will represent only 
half-an-ounce of absolute alcohol, afterwards increasing the quantity 
to as much as will represent an ounce of alcohol, finally taking 
one ounce-and-a-half.’’ Beyond this, as I have said, I do not think 
those who would live healthy physiological lives, and who are not 
under medical treatment for some special malady, should venture. 
As far as this I believe it isa duty to go; and if I did not look 
upon the matter in this light, I should not be writing an article 
so perversely pernicious as this may appear. 

What I have yet to say about cancer in this connection may 
be put briefly. I believe the epithelial cells go wrong because they 
are thrown out of their rhythmical progress in the orderly path of 
development by the failure of energy. Not being properly controlled, 
they become irritable, and anything that irritates them at this par- 
ticular period, though it never irritated them before, will cause them 
to multiply in the eccentric way that constitutes the malignancy of 
cancer. Ordinary proliferations of epithelial or epidermic cells 
occurring at other periods of life do not produce cancer. Warts in the 
one case and corns in the other may be produced by local irritation ; 
but notcancer. The man who gets epithelial cancer in his lip, or on 
his tongue, or in his throat, may think it has been caused by smoking 
his pipe, or by a rough tooth, or by some special strain on his vocal 
cords, or in the result of prolonged irritation to his larynx; but he 
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has smoked for years before, and probably had rough teeth, and 
repeatedly strained his vocal cords, or had his larynx irritated by 
repeated attacks of inflammation, and never got cancer until the 
period of life at which his development of organic energy began to 
fail. I am not talking of mental energy, which may and often 
does carry a man on much longer than he would otherwise go— 
far beyond the real limits of vigorous organic activity. Sometimes 
the organic energy dies out, especially in the case of women, earlier 
than at the dead-point in life. When this occurs, the disturbance 
of nutrition, to which I have alluded, with all its sinister conse- 
quences, may be apparently ante-dated; but this seldom occurs 
before the age of thirty, at which time some persons, without 
regard to sex, are old. Again, “worry” will ante-date the 
development of cancer, and worry is one of those especial forms of 
brain-trouble for which people instinctively fly to stimulants. The 
instinct is right, the recourse good and true ; but the way in which 
it is acted upon, in most instances, is madly wrong, and the 
quantity taken recklessly excessive in the absence of the practical 
rule for self-guidance which I have tried to lay down. An excess 
of stimulation wastes energy by calling out the reserves of nerve 
force—especially from unstable nerve-centres—and debilitates where 
and when it is above all things desirable to replenish strength. 
Then, says the teetotaler, ‘‘ Why, if you admit that great harm may 
be done by a wrong use of stimulants, and it requires so much thought 
and care to manage them properly, do you dare to recommend 
their use? You are putting a lighted match into the hand of a 
madman or a fool, and really laying a plot to blow up the 
magazine. You ought on no account to say these things: it is a duty 
to keep drink out of the hands of the masses, because if they get 
it they are sure to get drunk.” Iam not handing about lighted 
matches. I am simply treating those whom the teetotaler, in his 
superior wisdom and benevolence, credits with being wholly devoid 
of common-sense as though they were not altogether the dullards 
the teetotaler thinks them to be. The teetotaler would take 
away the fire, lest these poor children should play with it and burn 
themselves. I am trying to explain matters so that the fire may 
be left, and that they may not be wretched all their lives for the 
want of it, or die before their time for the want of the heat of 
which teetotalism deprives them. This is no mere figure of speech. 
Alcohol is not merely a force: itis also a fire: and it helps to sustain 
the organic heat at the same time that it stimulates and promotes 
the evolution of new energy. We do not want the house burned 
down ; but we do want a fire for cooking and general purposes, and 
we are not going to throw the fuel out of doors, and call in a mason 
to block up the fireplace—which the great Architect has planned 
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for us—just because some officious citizens protest that we are 
not to be trusted with fires, and, in order to get us to give them up, 
tell us that they are not good forus. This peace-artifice was all very 
well in the nursery ; but it does not do in adult life. 

I have gone at some length into the matter of cancer in order 
to illustrate my whole case as regards disease. It is only necessary 
to add that the principle laid down will apply mutatis mutandis. 
It is, of course, true that when such a malady as consumption 
occurs at the dead-point of life the deposits of tubercle which form 
the etiological factors in the senile varieties of phthisis do not 
always take place at or near the dead-point. I am not ignorant of 
the fact that a certain proportion of the cases of so-called “‘ senile 
consumption ”’ are really instances of long-dormant growths spring- 
ing into activity, the tubercle having been formed in the lungs 
early in life,-and only becoming active after years of quiescence ; 
but the period of the outburst of morbid energy really begins when 
the protective energy of organic life has ceased to be strong enough 
to keep that other enezgy which is lodged in the tuberculous growth 
—where lies the bacillus—in subjection. Nothing is more evident 
in the history of tuberculous diseases than that they not only 
exhaust, but are themselves aggravated by exhaustion; and I 
believe that for every case in which it is supposed that harm has 
been done by the abuse of stimulants there might be found a 
score of cases in which the organism has been enabled, by the 
judicious use of stimulants, to triumph over the disease. The 
deposit which develops and works its dire mischief in early life 
is formed by the baneful activity of a microbe, which thrives best 
in those imperfectly organized tissues wherein the pabulum (so 
to say) litters the workshop because the work is slack. In the 
vegetable world the rank and rapid growth of the weed, as dis- 
tinguished from the well-consolidated structure of the plant, is 
understood. Apply the same general impression to the growth of 
animal tissues, and it will be readily seen how a lack of momentum 
in the constructive processes of life—even at their outset—may 
render the occurrence of morbid departures from the normal type 
probable. A properly regulated use of stimulants—the wines and 
the beers are better than the “ spirits,” because slower in their 
action, and containing food as well as possessing stimulating pro- 
perties—will often render the progress of tubercularization slower 
and less aggressive, and so help the way to recovery. Because 
the management of this treatment by stimulants requires care, is it 
on that account to be discarded at the beck of fanatics—like those 
of old who were firmly persuaded that no possible good could come 
out of Nazareth ? 


If my contention as to the evil effects of the neglect of a'ohol, 
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from the panic produced by fear of its abuse, be ajust one, it will be 
seen that it must apply to all maladies and states of the human 
organism which need to be repelled or repressed or outlived—for 
there is such a thing as simply outliving a disease or letting it die 
first. Make the body robust, and it will either resist or in some 
way escape from the evils of disease. The contention of those 
who differ from me is, roundly, that stimulation is not productive 
of strength. I know that mere excitement is not power, nor does 
it always or often denote vigour, and the excitement produced 
by stimulants does not necessarily imply a genuine development of 
energy; but potential energy is not replaced until it has been 
converted into kinetic force. No man can get his muscles into 
good condition by lying on the sofa. The brain will not grow or 
keep strong if there be no intellectual work exacted from it. 
Muscular exercise may be so overdone as to bring on weakness, 
and brain-work may be rushed into the abyss of imbecility ; but it 
is nevertheless true that without the use of energy in action 
there can be no effective recuperation, and, obviously, no increased 
supply of the force elicited by demand. The way stimulants act, 
when they are used in appropriate quantities, is by stirring the 
nerve-centres of the brain and the spinal cord to do something. 
These centres must not be over-excited; but they must be 
sufficiently stimulated ; and I maintain that the whole history and 
experience of the human race proves beyond doubt that only those 
peoples which have used stimulants—wisely, of course—have 
really developed. We are told to look at the races that have 
eschewed alcohol. Well, what dreamers they are! If the men of 
Great Britain were content to slumber in their harems and dream 
of a Paradise where they would be waited upon by houris and pass a 
blissful eternity in one unending doze, I would, by all means, let 
them become teetotalers, though some of us would like to get away 
into a more bracing atmosphere first. I take it that the people of the 
United Kingdom have other views for the here and the hereafter; 
and this, being so, they ought to accept the fact that they have been 
endowed with faculties which not only enable them to produce 
fermented liquors, but—by the nature and mode of development 
and preservation of these brain-functions—require that they should 
also drink the fermented liquors they have the wit to produce. 
Man is a brewing, as well as a cooking, animal, and he will sink 
back into barbarism in proportion as he ceases to brew and to cook. 
As I have ventured to point out elsewhere, if drunkenness is to be 
cured by the discontinuance of drinking, extravagance in dress,— 
which is productive of almost as dire and extended misery in domestic 
life as drunkenness causes—ought, on logical grounds, to be 
remedied by measures to put an end to the habit of dressing; and 
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then, when we are wholly unclothed, the return to a state of 
nature, which so many would seem to regard as the acme of 
happiness, will be complete. 

If I have treated the subject more flippantly than its great 
importance may be thought to warrant, it is not because I do not 
feel seriously, but because the “‘ arguments’ advanced by the 
advocates of teetotalism are so outrageously absurd that to deal 
with them in any semblance of gravity would imply an amount of 
respect which they cannot command and certainly do not deserve. 
As to the philanthropy of these gentlemen, who would fain put 
the men of their age back into petticoats and treat them as chil- 
dren, I have nothing to say. I am not of those who think that 
right motives excuse wrong measures, and that the end justifies 
the means. For myself, I would rather be a drunkard than a 
teetotaler, though in the former case I should deserve to be 
driven to herd with the beasts I resembled; for in the latter I 
should feel that the free will with which my Maker had endowed 
me had been buried, like a wasted talent, in the earth, and that 
when He called me to account for my stewardship, I should have to 
plead that I had been so dubious as to the value of the enlightening 
and controlling power He had bestowed upon me, and had so little 
trust in it, that I laid it aside, and in its stead took for my talisman 
a pledge, not to Heaven but to my fellow-man, that, lest I should 
fall into the error of abusing the good things provided for my 
health and happiness, I would restrain myself from using them at 
all. 


J. Mortimer GRANVILLE. 


AUSTRIA: ITS SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND RELIGION 


Tue overwhelming tide of cosmopolitan ideas and customs that 
seems to be obliterating ancient landmarks between civilized 
nations is not quite so destructive as appears at first sight. To 
the resident in a foreign country it soon becomes evident that 
nature is strong enough to resist even so powerful a current as 
that of nineteenth-century civilization. National character and 
national customs have not yet been lost. Austria is one of the 
European countries in which this is most obvious. There are in 
that country few travellers who have not felt and acknowledged 
the charm of the land and its inhabitants. From the forest-clad 
mountains in the north of Bohemia down to the lovely shores of 
the Adriatic, from the wild scenery of the Tyrol and the peaceful 
lakes of the ‘“‘ Salzkammergut”’ to the wooded hills that make the 
environs of Vienna so charming, there is scarcely a corner bereft 
of nature’s gifts of stern or smiling beauty. Thinly populated, and 
as yet outside the beaten track of British and American tourists, 
it has large tracts of mountain and forest clothed in the charm of 
solitude. Even in the neighbourhood of Vienna you may wander 
up and down the wooded hills for hours and meet only a solitary 
wood-cutter. From him you may receive a friendly ‘“ Griisz 
Gott,” or “Kuss die hand,” for courtesy is innate in the 
Austrian people. The traveller will almost invariably meet with 
kindness unmixed with the mercenary spirit that in other countries 
meets one so unpleasantly. If you ask the way in Vienna— 
say, of a cook coming from market, with a heavy basket on her 
arm—in high, shrill tones a good-natured answer will be vouchsafed 
you ; and when she perceives that, speaking pure Hanoverian Ger- 
man, you do not understand her dialect, she will go far out of her 
way to put you in the right direction, and will leave you with a 
friendly nod and smile. 

Is your first impression of the Austrians lasting? It certainly 
is. It tallies perfectly with the view taken by a North German 
writer, who calls the Austrian people “ faithful, unpretending, con- 
tented, guileless, pious.” Lacking the strength of manhood, they 
have many of the charms of childhood—its simplicity, its natural- 
ness, its absence of self-assertion, its readiness to be pleased. Of 
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course, they have “les défauts de leurs qualites,” which it does 
not take long to discover. Their chief faults are carelessness 
of their own and others’ interests, want of fixity of purpose, 
absorption in the present, an inordinate love of amusement—in a 
word, want of character. When these tendencies are kept in check 
by religious or moral feeling, you have often a very lovable speci- 
men of humanity, and at any rate “‘ein ganz solider mensch” 
(the curious Austrian term for a virtuous man or woman); but 
it is needless to say what consequences ensue when such restraints 
are wanting. A foreign writer has said that the supreme wish 
of the average Austrian is to have 365 holidays in the year. 
It is self-evident that such a people could be no match in the long 
run for the steady, laborious, iron-willed Prussian. The Austrians 
have been called the “‘ French of Germany.” That was a mistake. 
The Austrians have not the brilliant cleverness or the energy of 
the French, and the French are without the good-hearted simplicity 
that is so conspicuous in the Austrian. Then we have to consider 
the different races of which the Empire is composed. I was 
strongly impressed by the number of these races when witnessing 
the opening of the Austrian ‘‘ Reichsrath”’ in 1879. Only the 
so-called ‘‘Cis-leithan”’ portion of the Empire was represented, 
and yet the oath was administered in German, Czeck, Polish, 
Ruthanian, Italian, Slavonic, Serbo-Croatian and Roumanian ! 
The spectacle was picturesque from the variety and brilliancy of 
the national costumes, and interesting in making one realize very 
graphically the past, the present, and the possible future of the 
Austrian Empire. Instead of going down to the House to open 
Parliament, the Emperor received members of both Houses in the 
throne-room of the “ Hofburg.” While reading his speech, he 
was frequently interrupted by cheers, and after its conclusion the 
president of the Upper House proposed a ‘‘ Hoch!’’—a formal 
** Hurrah! ”’ 

Tt is the broad distinction between Germans and Slavs that is 
most apparent to the resident in Vienna. Although they have 
intermarried a good deal, they do not asa rule love each other. 
The German despises the passionate, hot-blooded, yet servile Slav, 
and you hear “ Er, ist ja ein Bohm!” (‘‘ Why, he is a Bohemian!”’) 
given as a sufficient explanation for many delinquencies. On the 
other hand, the Slav hates the German, as belonging to the 
dominant race which has tried to impose its language and rule on 
the other races of the Empire. It must be borne in mind that in 
the Austrian Monarchy itself, which has a population of about 
twenty-two and a half millions, there are only eight millions of 
Germans. 

Germans and Slavs, however, have at least one sentiment in 
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common. That is fierce hatred of the Jews, a hatred which is an 
ugly blot on their character and a perpetual danger to peace. It 
is easily explained. The Jews are money-lenders and usurers, and 
have in their grasp many Gentile debtors. They are clever, 
pushing, successful; by their energy and pluck they frequently 
outstrip the indolent Austrian in the race for life; and by their 
wealth they are a power that makes itself felt in a hundred 
ways. It may be, too, that in a country which is still half- 
medieval, the old, bitter spirit against Jews merely as such is not 
extinct. Whatsoever the causes may be, the fact is beyond dispute 
that there is between the Austrian Jew and the Austrian Gentile 
an animosity which may at any moment lead to acts of violence 
such as have had precedent in many a ‘‘ judenhetz”’ (riot against 
Jews) even in recent times. 

The relationships of the States and provinces of which the 
Empire is composed are not harmonious. It is clear that 
where the traditions and the interests of different parts 
of an Empire are so conflicting as is the case in Austria, con- 
ciliation is impossible, and that for such an Empire anything less 
than a strong personal government would be inadequate. This 
partly explains the opposition in Austria under Metternich to the 
spread of Constitutional ideas. Events of 1848 and subsequently 
made it impossible to keep this opposition up. In 1867 the 
Emperor was obliged to give Hungary a separate constitutional 
government; the control of Foreign Affairs, of the Army, and of 
the Imperial Finances remaining with the ‘‘ Reichsminister ”’ 
(Imperial ministers), aided by ‘‘ Delegations’ from the legislative 
bodies of both parts of the Empire, bodies which meet alternately 
at Vienna and at Pest. Why should not the ancient Kingdom of 
Bohemia, once the proud rival of Hungary and by turns the 
coveted friend or the dreaded foe of the then obscure Austrian 
duchies, obtain similar privileges? Why should not other Slav 
peoples and the Poles likewise obtain ‘‘ Home Rule,” or, at the 
very least, such lesser privileges as the official use of their own 
languages and a distinctively national education ? 

These various claims were for many years steadily opposed, in 
the interests of imperial unity, by a Ministry which was mainly 
supported by the German element in Parliament; but on the 
recurrence of a deficit in the budget the Ministerial Party insisted 
on economy, especially in regard tothe army. The Emperor refused 
his consent, dismissed the Ministry, and called to office a personal 
friend, Count Taaffe (Viscount Taaffe in the Irish Peerage), who 
within ten years acquired a majority, principally by making im- 
portant concessions to the separate nationalities. The latest 
elections, however, appear to have strengthened the German party, 
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and Count Taaffe seems to have come to an understanding with the 
Poles that they shall join the Germans in sustaining his policy. 

It must not be thought that “nationalist ” ideas alone dominate 
the Parties. There are the ultra-Catholics, the great noblemen 
landlords, the ‘‘ anti-semitic ”’ coalition, and other factions. The 
mere mention of those groups will suffice to show how difficult the 
task of the Austrian Government is. It is a good thing for the 
country that the Emperor is much raised above parties, and that 
his personal prestige (which is not altogether traditional, but 
largely due to his devotion to duty and other good qualities) is so 
great. The Emperor’s position and character are the best 
guarantee for the welfare of Austria, whose friends look with 
anxiety on the contingency of a new reign. 

Besides threatening the integrity of the Empire, the jealousies of 
the various races naturally hinder the development of a healthy 
public life. Another hindrance may be found in a class so far 
separated from the great mass by birth, by education, by traditional 
ideas, and by social: habits as almost to form a separate caste. 
The broad English distinction between the “‘ classes” and the 
*“‘ masses” is quite out of place in Austria. The “class” we allude 
to is not the great body of educated people. It is merely the 
nobility. Everyone knows how different the German idea of 
nobility is from the English idea of aristocracy. To be ‘adlig” 
in Germany is to have ‘‘ noble” blood in your veins, to trace your 
descent back to some count, or baron, or knight in the middle ages, 
and to have only nobles among your ancestors. Whether those 
ancestors have distinguished themselves or not does not much 
affect their descendants’ estimate of themselves; but, of course, 
they are supposed to have transmitted to their descendants 
qualities which the man of burgher or plebeian origin is supposed not 
to possess. As poverty or obscurity cannot rob a man of such 
advantages, whether fancied or real, the German—at least, the 
German noble himself—sees no absurdity in the pretensions of 
even a poor and insignificant nobility. . In his view, the absurdity 

lies in the English system ; and he cannot understand how the 
descendants of earls and barons can be merely commoners. In 
Austria, however, there is a mixture of both systems. All the 
great families have what they call ‘“‘ majorats rechte.” The eldest 
son inherits the bulk of the property. Land, houses, plate, and 
jewels are entailed. Thus, a great part of the nobility is extremely 
rich and very powerful. You will hear people speak of ‘der 
regierende furst”’ or of ‘‘ der regierende graf” (the reigning prince 
or count). The heads of noble houses have an hereditary seat in 
the ‘‘ Herrenhaus,” or Upper House, in which Bishops and life 
members named by the Emperor also sit. 
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The result of the unequal distribution of wealth should be that 
the younger sons followed a profession ; but in Austria they scorn 
almost every profession other than that of arms, and since the 
introduction of examinations the army has, for obvious reasons, 
lost attraction. It is not surprising that, as a rule, the younger 
sons are not very useful members of the community. The educa- 
tion of boys of their class is generally narrow. It is carried on 
either at home under clerical tutors or at schools for young 
“nobles.” The lads seldom enter a university, and if they do, it is 
often a North German one. They have little opportunity of 
getting ‘in touch” with other boys and men of the educated 
classes, and generally remain hopelessly out of sympathy with the 
majority of their fellow citizens. 

Besides the older nobility there is an increasing class of newly- 
created barons and “‘ritter’’ (knights), mostly wealthy financiers, 
—a class that scarcely ranks with the real nobility. Their titles 
do not confer the right of admission at Court. To be “ hoffahig” 
(as it is called), you must possess sixteen quarterings. Otherwise 
no Court appointment can be held. Of course, men who have an 
official position—ministers, generals, and others—appear at Court 
in virtue of their offices ; but till within the last six or seven years 
their wives, if not themselves of noble birth, were rigidly excluded, 
and now only the wives of ministers actually in office are admitted 
to the Court balls and presented. 

As Vienna society consists, with scarcely an exception, only of 
the persons who appear at Court, it often happens that a man 
mixes night after night with people who refuse to see his wife and 
daughters, many of whom, according to non-Austrian ideas, are 
ladies of excellent birth and breeding. When ladies who have no 
personal rank do mix in society, they must have social talents 
of a high order if they are to win “ positions” for themselves. The 
outsider who in process of time is not only tolerated but welcomed 
owes her success to the tact with which she assimilates herself to 
current ideas, to stern repression of her own, to an accurate study 
of the Almanach de Gotha and of the Grifliches Almanach, and to a 
strict avoidance of the faintest assumption of mental superiority. 
Of course, we are speaking of popularity in society, not of the 
formation of personal friendships within its pale, which is quite 
another thing. There really are patricians glad to meet with 
independent ideas, original thought, and wide sympathies in the 
native or the foreign ‘‘ outsider.” 

The exclusiveness of Vienna society is not altogether due to 
pride. It is partly the result of clannishness in large families. 
Vienna society is comparatively small, for there are other centres 
ef “‘adlige gesellschaft’”’ in Austria—Prague, Gratz, Salzburg, 
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for example—which attract the poorer members of the nobility. 
All those present in a salon must know each other, and it is 
considered rude for a new-comer not to have himself or herself 
introduced to every person in the room—at least, to every person 
of equal or higher position—unless at very large gatherings. The 
Viennese themselves have known each other from early childhood, 
and are on terms of easy familiarity. They often tutoyer each 
other, and call each other by their Christian names, and even by 
des petits noms, such as Rudi (for Rudolph) and Peppi (for 
Joséphine) ; they know the “ins and outs” of each other’s lives ; 
ils se comprennent & demi mot, as the French say; they have the 
same habits of thought, tastes, and interests; and they neither 
understand nor care much for what happens in the great world 
beyond their own enchanted circle. 

That such society has a charm for the initiated will be 
understood by those who know how pleasant, how perfectly natural 
and easy, intercourse of this kind is apt to be; but it is not the 
society one expects to find in a great capital. Indeed, it has a 
parallel only at Munich, where there is the same rigorous 
exclusiveness. As yet the golden key that is so potent to open 
doors all over the civilized world has failed at Vienna and at 
Munich. Wealth gives no title to admission. Even mothers with 
daughters eager to dance every night of the ‘‘ Fasching”’ (Carnival) 
would not dream of accepting an invitation to any house outside 
the Court circle. 

Underlying all the apparent freedom of intercourse, there is a 
great deal of etiquette at Vienna. Questions of precedence are 
“burning” ones. Differences of rank are observed very strictly ; 
yet relationships are settled with ease and good humour. Indeed, 
Austrian society is full of piquant contrasts, chiefly due to an 
extraordinary mixture of good-natured simplicity and naiveté, the 
haughtiest pride of birth and apparent abandon, and the strictest 
regard for the conventionalities. In this connection, we must 
notice a pleasing habit of deference from youth to age. We allude 
to the curtsey of the young girl and of the young married woman 
to the elder lady, sometimes accompanied by the Austrian kiss on 
the hand—the usual salutation of children to parents, of inferiors 
to superiors. 

How entirely Vienna society is limited to the higher nobility 
appears incidentally from the fact that young girls in society are 
collectively called ‘‘ contessen,” the title given colloquially to the 
daughters of counts. A room is reserved for them and called 
‘* der contessen-salon.” In some houses where weekly receptions are 
held there is a separate salon for young married women and another 
for les mamans (ladies who bring out daughters). The division does 
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not stop there. Even in the “ contessen-salon” there are several 
coteries ; and there is something almost mysterious in the way in 
which the same friends gravitate towards each other on all occa- 
sions. At balls, when they have curtseyed to the mistress of the 
house, the girls trip away, to be no more seen by their respective 
mothers, and they stand together in large groups like herds of 
deer. At the weekly receptions all through Lent, the same 
‘“‘contessen’”’ seat themselves, night after night, round the same 
tables laden with sweetmeats, and they have a wonderful knack of 
keeping off outsiders. Each set of ‘‘ contessen”’ generally has its 
corresponding set of gentlemen satellites. These have little chance 
of paying attention to an individual girl. They can only hope that 
the collective addresses they offer may somehow not miss the 
special objects. The Vienna “ contesse”’ is, as a rule, pretty, and 
remarkably free from affectation. She generally marries young, 
and makes a good wife and mother. ‘ Fast” ladies are almost 
unknown in the highest Vienna society; but, although the 
general tone is very good, there are some cliques of young 
women and girls who are not free from what the Viennese 
call mauvais genre (bad form). Smoking is a very general 
habit among married women, and not considered a sign of their 
being emancipees ; but girls who indulge in tobacco are looked 
askance at. Young girls and very young married women are 
hedged round by restraints which Englishwomen would find un- 
bearable. They neither walk alone nor drive in a “ fiacre” 
unattended. This custom embraces respectable members of the 
‘haute bourgeoisie” who do not act from snobbish imitation of the 
aristocracy. The ‘‘ promeneuse” is a regular Vienna institution. 
As her name indicates, she is a lady whose business it is to 
chaperone the grown-up contesse on her daily walk. She is often 
French or English, and she is supposed to benefit her charge by 
conversing in her native tongue. The “ contesse”’ has plenty of 
time for walking. She has no social duties; she does not pay 
visits with her mother or attend the morning receptions held by 
the ambassadresses and other “ official’”’ ladies; nor does she mix in 
other ways with the elder members of the community, for she is 
not invited either to dinner parties or to the soirées where 
there is no special ‘‘ contessen-salon.” She is supposed to be in 
a transition state, which is brief. If she does not marry young, 
she is expected to retire from the world. If she happens to have 
a vocation for the convent, her friends generally allow her to take 
the veil. If not, she often becomes a ‘‘stiftsdame” or a 
*‘chanoinesse!’’ and she joins a secular order, such as the 
** Savoyen Stift’’ at Vienna, a wealthy house founded by Prince 
Eugéne of Savoy, the great general. The ladies of this order are 
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residents, for part of the year at least, in a gloomy mansion in the 
** Annagasse,” one of the narrow winding streets in old Vienna ; 
and, being poor, they are glad to enjoy the material advantages 
connected with the institution. Certain orders do not impose 
the obligation of residence; but all of them confer the title of 
‘‘ Frau,” and what is considered to be a better position than that 
of a maiden lady, even if she still enjoys the shelter of her father’s 
house. She may, however, exchange the empty title for the real 
thing any day she likes, and meanwhile she enjoys more liberty as 
a sham “ Frau” than is allowed even to girls no longer young. 
An archduchess, if there be one available, is always ‘‘ abbess ” 
of the “Maison noble des dames au chateau du Hradschin”’ at 
Prague, founded by Maria Theresa. The present Queen of Spain 
held the office for a short time, and in virtue of it took precedence 
of her mother the Archduchess Elizabeth. 

It is almost superfluous to dwell on the intensely Roman 
Catholic character of Austria. As in most Catholic countries, out- 
ward and visible signs at every step remind you of the national 
faith. The churches, as a rule, are neither beautiful nor well-kept. 
We can recall only two really fine ones in Vienna: the old ‘‘ Dom” 
or ‘‘ Stephen’s Kirche” (which has been called the work of a poet- 
architect, just as the Cologne Cathedral has been described as that 
of a mathematician), and the Votiv Kirche, a lovely imitation 
of the Milan Cathedral. The churches in country villages are 
generally poor whitewashed buildings with no pretence to archi- 
tectural beauty. More striking to the foreigner are the numberless 
crosses, images, and chapels in secluded valleys, on lonely hill-tops, 
and on the dusty high road. The effect of a huge cross standing 
out in bold relief against the sky is often very fine; and the rough 
wooden ‘‘prie Dieu,” often sheltered by a large tree, is a pic- 
turesque and suggestive feature of the landscape. The eye will 
sometimes be caught by an inscription, beneath the crucifix, or the 
saint’s image. You may read, forexample: ‘“‘ , aged , was 
struck by lightning on the of the year : ye who pass by 
pray for his soul.” This simple appeal to the wayfarer to give 
prayerful thought to an utter stranger is a touching recognition 
of the fact of human brotherhood. 

Processions are very general. On the 5th of June, the “ Féte 
Dieu” comes off every year in Vienna. The Emperor, and some 
times the Empress, the whole Court, many Government officials, 
and the entire body of the clergy follow the Host through the 
streets, halting at different ‘‘ stations.”” The curious sight carries 
your thought back to medieval times. A smaller procession is held 
in Passion Week in the inner courts of the “‘ Hofburg.” Then, on 
Holy Thursday, the Emperor and Empress, aided by archdukes and 
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archduchesses, perform the “ Fuszwaschung” (washing of feet) 
on twelve poor old men and women, in imitation of our Saviour’s 
example. Those who know Austria will see no reason to doubt 
that those customs will continue to be observed, for the country is 
intensely conservative. The gorgeous town processions are very 
unlike the humble country ones formed by ‘“ wallfahrer” 
(pilgrims), poor men, women, and sometimes children, on their 
way to some famous shrine, repeating prayers, singing a hymn 
or chanting a litany, and, unlike the majority in the Vienna 
procession, looking thoroughly in earnest. 

The reader may ask how far those ceremonies are an expression of 
real faith in the Church and an index of the religious state of the 
country. That is an exceedingly difficult question. I believe, 
however, that the majority of the Austrian people are sincerely 
attached to the Roman Catholic Church. The Reformed Church, 
which embraces a very small minority of the people, is in a not 
very flourishing state. 

It not unfrequently happens that people become Protestants, 
and are married by Protestant rite with a view \to divorce should 
the marriage turn out badly, meanwhile-returning to the Roman 
Church! A minister in Vienna who positively refused to accept 
such ‘‘converts’’ was looked upon as a bigot by his fellow- 
Protestants ; but we believe his example has created a healthier 
public opinion on the subject. Piety and zeal, however, have not 
deserted the Protestant Church, which is, perhaps, seen at its best 
in the scattered communities of Upper Austria and of Styria, the 
direct offspring of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
Crushed by severe persecution, Protestantism seemed well-nigh 
dead ; but it had been kept alive by means of family tradition, or 
through the agency of carefully-hidden Bibles; and on the publica- 
tion of Joseph II.’s Act of Toleration, in 1782, it sprang into life 
again. Of later years Protestant churches have been remarkably 
active in philanthropic work. There is quite a cluster of charit- 
able institutions at Gallneukirchen, near Linz, partly kept up 
by touching gifts, in money and in kind, from a very poor 
peasantry. The hospital is under the care of deaconesses, some of 
whom have been trained at Stuttgard; and it sends out sorely 
needed Protestant nurses to Vienna, to Meran, and to other towns. 
The Home for orphans and neglected or deserted children receives 
“‘cases”’ from the great towns where the pressing needs of the 
poorer Protestants are poorly supplied. If a tourist should feel 
disposed to leave some token of goodwill to a kindly people, he 
cannot do better than send a gift to ‘‘ Pfarrer L. Schwarz, Gall- 
neukirchen, Ober-Oestreich.” The money will be well used, for the 
institutions are managed with the strict economy of which 
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Germans have the secret. The growth of charitable work is 
observable among all creeds and classes in Austria. It is accom- 
panied by a certain sense of the obligation of voluntary work in 
the service of the poor. But it must be confessed that charity 
often takes the unpleasant disguise of pure and simple amusement. 
The balls, theatrical performances, concerts, and open-air fétes, 
which are the consequence of extraordinary disasters, such as 
floods, fires, and earthquakes, or of ordinary poverty and misfor- 
tune, are astonishingly numerous. 

It is hardly possible to think of Austria without thinking of 
music. You seem to hear music everywhere; and whether it is the 
peasant’s ‘‘ jodel” on the Styrian Alps, or the “zither”’ in the 
wayside inn, or one of the excellent ‘‘ miinnersingverline ’’ in some 
public garden, or Strauss’s famous band in the Vienna “ Volks- 
garten ’’ (we name these together as typically Austrian styles of 
music), you will detect the same excellent ear for time and tune, 
the same verve, the same variety and delicacy of expression. The 
lover of music will find unceasing enjoyment of the highest kind 
in the unrivalled musical performances in Vienna in the winter 
season. 

The drawback of living among such a musical people is that if 
you happen to live under the same roof with a singer or the 
player of an instrument you often hear more music than you care 
for. Few, indeed, are the privileged mortals who live in “ self- 
contained”’ houses. The large majority have to content them- 
selves with a “ flat,” or with part of one. However, a paternal 
municipal government mercifully forbids music after eleven p.m. 
This reminds us of a similar regulation, that of the so-called 
‘** Sperrkreuzer.”’ In the daytime the houses are open; and, except 
in the great mansions where hall-porters are kept standing at the 
entrance, the staircase is as public as the street. They have to be 
closed at ten p.m.: the gas is put out, and the hausmeister (house- 
porter) has the right of exacting ten kreuzer (about twopence) from 
each inmate returning after that hour. This will account to the 
stranger for the sudden emptying of places of public entertainment 
towards that hour. House-rent being very high in Vienna, the 
usual run of apartments leave much to be desired in the way of 
accommodation for children and servants. The front rooms may 
be bright and pleasant; but the back ones often look on small 
courts. We knew a poor lady’s-maid who had to sew all day by gas- 
light, and a footman who slept behind a fine piece of tapestry 
in a niche on the front staircase. Stables are sometimes built 
partly underground ; but, if well-ventilated, they are not bad. 

The want of room, especially in the dwellings of the middle 
classes, is perhaps one reason why people live very much outside 
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their houses. The number of cafés is quite astonishing; and we 
knew of one childless young couple who kept no cook, and dined 
at a restaurant or at a friend’s house every evening. A 
Viennese who is not kept forcibly at home by age, or by ill health, 
or by smallness of means, seldom thinks of spending an evening 
by his or her own fireside. That, by the way, is scarcely a 
suitable expression. The cheerful fire on the open hearth—so 
dear to English people—is very rare indeed. Instead, there are the 
huge china stoves, fixtures in every house, which have the advan- 
tage of keeping up an equal temperature and not needing to be 
constantly fed. 

With perhaps a few exceptions among the very great people, 
the standard of comfort is not nearly so high as in England; but, 
even with the great, there is not that attention to detail which is 
carried to such a length in England. Of course, life is easier and 
smoother, in many ways, where people’s tastes are simple. This is 
seen every year in the remarkable migration to the country in May 
or in June. In summer Vienna is well-nigh unbearable from the 
heat, dust, and smells; and everyone who possibly can do so seeks 
some ‘‘Sommerfrische.” Hence the deserted appearance which 
the beautiful Austrian capital offers to those travellers who are so 
unwise as to visit it in summeror inautumn. The neighbourhood 
of Vienna, especially the small towns and villages on the ‘‘ West- 
bahn”’ and “ Sudbahn,” abound in villas of various pretensions ; 
and all of them, according to English ideas, are scantily furnished. 
There are yet more modest establishments where apartments 
are let. However, the simplicity we have noticed enables the 
Viennese to put up with many inconveniences, and makes the 
yearly exodus possible. Those whose business does not oblige 
them to remain in the neighbourhood of Vienna have a glorious 
choice of charming summer resorts all over Austria. Most 
members of the ‘‘ Adel” go to their castles and country houses, 
or to those of their relations. They generally leave Vienna in 
May or in June, and do not return till December or January. There 
is not as much visiting at one another’s houses as there is in 
England; and it is maliciously said that, in order to be able 
to spend three or four gay months every year in Vienna, many 
people live very economically in the country. Still, whilst there 
are fewer “‘ house parties” of mere acquaintances than in Eng- 
land, there are many large family gatherings, especially in old 
chateaux belonging to the heads of the great families. When a 
certain family meet in autumn at an uncle’s “schloss” in 
Bohemia, there are about a hundred people in the house. There 
is still something patriarchal in such establishments, and an 
almost feudal connection between the landlord and his tenants. 
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The family servants, who are generally recruited from the latter 
class, are as a rule faithful to their masters, who are kind to them, 
and provide for them in old age. Even where this traditional 
bond does not exist, Austrian servants are singularly willing, 
obliging, and industrious. They are seldom equal to the best 
English servants; but they are more pleasant to get on with. 
They are still so free from thoughts of Democracy that they 
positively seem to enjoy serving their superiors, and the higher 
the rank of their ‘‘herrschaft” the better they are pleased. 
There is much mere ‘‘ eye-service ’* among them ; but on leaving 
Austria one quite misses their pleasant manners, their respectful 
“‘kuss die hand,” their quick obedience and unfailing obligingness, 
and their wonderful gratitude for small kindnesses which in 
other countries are taken as matters of course or regarded as 
rights. 

S. I. pe Zuyten ve NYeEvELt. 
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A FEW years ago, essaying to show that Roman Catholicism was a 
rational faith, Mr. Wilfrid Ward contended that ‘‘ the wish to 
believe,” far from having made belief easy, impelled one to an 
exacting scrutiny of the doctrines presented for acceptance. There- 
fore, Mr. Ward held, Catholicism must be eminently reasonable ; 
for those who assented to it did so after having subjected it to the 
searching tests which anxiety that the religion to be believed should 
be believable impelled them toapply. Now, in these present hours, 
even the observer of the utmost detachment and self-restraint is 
apt to take a view of life so narrow that he generalizes rashly at 
random. Sharing the intense consciousness of the Present which 
is one of the notes of our age’s excitability, heis liable to acquiesce 
in the commonplace assumptions that nothing which happened 
more than ten years ago is modern, that the beliefs and the un- 
beliefs of to-day are new, that there has been some sudden “ awaken- 
ing’”’ in which our views of humanity have so radically changed 
that they have scarcely any logical connection with those of even 
the immediately preceding generation. Thus, even while he may 
place the hackneyed phrase in a collocation of words fraught with 
banter, our observer is tempted to write about ‘‘ fin-de-siécle”’ 
characteristics with a certain quite evident apprehension that, 
like the atmosphere of a languid summer suddenly reconstituted 
by a thunderstorm, our age severed all other than chronological 
connection with the Past merely in virtue of having entered upon 
the closing decade of a century. This, of course, is an illus:on. 
It is at any time possible for men to have a New Toryism, a New 
Radicalism, a New Journalism, a New Unionism, a new mode of any 
system of self-interest or of service so different from the old that 
it is apparently a flat contradiction of the old; and there has been 
no period in our history within which, as we may perceive in the 
literatures of the successive ages, mankind has not embraced the 
perennial opportunity to fancy that the old order has changed and 
all things have become new. Our own sense of superiority to the 
society of Goldsmith’s time, for example, is not a whit greater than 
the amusement with which the quaint characters in the Vicar of 
Wakefield probably regarded society as represented in The 
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Canterbury Tales ; and we may be sure that the advanced thinkers 
of the Bronze Period held themselves in a precisely similar 
relationship towards the Cave Men. Still, whilst it is necessary 
that we should endeavour to look upon our own time as if in 
historical perspective, and therefore to refrain from assuming 
that we are the people with whom all fashions are to die, 
or to live for ever, the very persistence of the habit of 
exaggerating the importance of the Present justifies us, to 
a certain extent, in our own particular pride of life. Society 
having always had an equivalent to our “ jfin-de-sitcle”’ feeling, 
we too must have it; and we should be untrue to nature if 
we did not indulge it. Indeed, we have reason to indulge it 
with more than the usual assurance of the gentlemen of all 
periods who have looked with amused disdain upon the Past; 
for, as the first sentence in this paper is designed to indicate, we 
of the present age have taken a new departure of a peculiar kind. 
Hitherto, as a rule, ithas been merely social manners that have 
caused the ages to feel superior; but the change which we have 
made is deeper. Last generation, which felt great because it wore 
chignons and had discarded crinolines, was almost reactionary in 
comparison with ours, whose “‘ wish to believe,’ instead of being a 


guarantee of cautious rationalism, is an impulse towards fantas- 
tical credulities. There are men and women who simply gasp for 


marvels to believe, and their satisfaction is great in proportion to the 
absurdity of the propositions which they invite themselves to accept. 
Until recently Telepathy was a sufficient sustenance for those eager 
souls; but Telepathy, the instant communication of facts between 
minds separated by great distances, has been so well established by 
the evidence put before the Society for Psychical Research, and by 
the metaphysical musings of Bishop Fraser, that it is no longer 
incredible enough. Therefore the eager ones have gone over in a 
body to Theosophy. We have not yet been vouchsafeda full statement 
of what Theosophy is; but it appears that it is a system in which 
the place of Divinity is occupied by Mahatmas, dwelling in Thibet, 
** highly-evolved and living men who have developed the spiritual 
nature, and mastered the physical and passional.’’ In the good old 
days of Telepathy, those great spirits would have been content to 
let their thoughts be known by means of the instant impalpable 
communications of mind with mind ; but, as that has ceased to be 
wonderful by having been proved to be not impossible, they now 
write letters in the mountains of Thibet, and, in the twinkling of 
an eye, “ precipitate ” them, ‘through your London roof, on to your 
writing-desk. What the non-passional saints say in the letters has 
not yet been told, and Mrs. Besant, who so far has a monopoly of 
their attentions, avows she will never tell. ‘Some say,” the lady 
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observes, “‘ that if we see we believe. That isa good reason why 
I should not show them, for a belief based upon a sight of the 
letters would show that they knew nothing about the subject, and 
would qualify them for a lunatic asylum.” The explanation of 
Mrs. Besant’s resolve to keep the letters to herself is not as explicit 
as it might have been ; but we must remember that it is in harmony 
with the scheme of the new belief. Hitherto religions have had 
no secrets. They have been based on revelations. Their elements 
and their moral laws, to be rejected at your peril, have been 
frankly set before you. That is a sufficient reason why the new 
religion should be mysticism pure and simple. Our eager souls 
have grown into a stage of spirituality when the sane acceptance 
of any definite scheme of life and morals would be no ministry to 
their appetite for wonders, and would therefore be quite unsatis- 
factory. Let us be scrupulously fair with the Theosophists. 
There are more things in their philosophy than are dreamt of in 
heaven or on the earth. It is no sound argument to ask, with sly 
scepticism implicit in the question, why it was to Madame Blavatsky, 
the egotistical impostor whose great mind was so full of world- 
pain that her head, in her photographs, always rests wearily in her 
left hand, and to Mrs. Besant, who abandoned Materialism only 
because the soul she did not possess suddenly yearned for a change, 
that the Mahatmas address themselves through the roof. That 
would be taking for granted a thing which we have no right to 
assume. It would be assuming that, being the apostles of a 
1eligion, the Mahatmas must be moved by sweetness and light and 
a tendency making for righteousness. Neither of the ladies named 
has given us cause to take that view of the case unhesitatingly. 
In the regions of the preterhuman, as we have always been given 
to understand, there are angels of darkness as well as angels of 
light, devils as well as gods, demons as well as deities. For all we 
know, therefore, Theosophy may be a demonology, not a theology. 
Although the first two syllables of the word seem to indicate that 
Theosophy means what the Tablet has recently been calling a 
“science of God,” we must remember that neither Mrs. Besant nor 
her coadjutor, Mr. Herbert Burrows, is bigoted either in etymology 
or in estimate of ethical qualities. We must indeed, in fairness to 
the lady, remember this. Many years of her active life have been 
spent in arguing that the God of the Christians is a demon, and 
that the Christian morality is wicked; and, therefore, in consider- 
ing Theosophy we must beware lest we apply to it the test of 
narrow or inverted conceptions. 

Having said this, we have said all that can at present be 
said of Theosophy itself. We cannot judge any ’osophy about 
which all we know is that an ’osophy exists. If, some day, by 
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precipating an epistle to the Philistines on to our writing-desk, 
the Mahatmas cheat the Post Office in our interests as well as 
in those of Mrs. Besant, we shall perhaps be enabled to become 
apologists for Theosophy, or critics of it; but meanwhile, on the 
considerations mentioned, we must hold our peace about “ the 
seventh, the highest, principle of man,” and say neither yea nor 
nay to the assertion that the gentlemen of Thibet have ‘‘ mastered 
the physical and passional” and become spirits above proof. 
Still, to be treated to no speech beyond that negative conclusion 
would be unpleasing to the Theosophists; and the subject does have 
some general aspects a presentation of which is legitimate. First, 
it is interesting to notice that the women and the men whose en- 
thusiasm constitutes ‘‘ the Mahatma Boom” belong to a definite class. 
They are the persons who successively ‘‘ boomed” Agnosticism, 
Positivism, Salvationism, and Fabianism. They have all the 
other modernisms, such as, in theory at least, Vegetarianism, 
Teetotalism, the Puritanism of Tolstoi, and Ibsenism, as well; but 
those are incidental characteristics. They become apostles of 
each new craze as it arises, and are not in the least disturbed 
when one fad is incompatible with another. At present, as they 
prattle over afternoon tea in their middle-class drawing-rooms, they 
are inclined to yearn for the restoration of the human soul to its 
hydrogynous state; but it is quite certain that if the Prophet 
Harris came over to champion polygamy they would become 
Mormons to a man and a maid. The one characteristic of them 
which is constant is that, with their long hair and their thought- 
ful mien, they are always in possession of some idea different from 
any which helps to regulate the life of the mass, and always feeling 
themselves superior on that account. One is obliged to imagine, 
therefore, that they are not without a good share of vanity, and 
that they are not averse from being the observed of all observers, 
even when the observers are amused. Still, vanity is not 
tireless. There must be something besides vanity at work in 
the breasts of the eager persons who become gregarious at the call 
of ’isms and ’osophies. Perceiving the unfailing alacrity with which 
they unanimously fall in with any new craze which seems pestilent 
or absurd to plain reasonable men, one is apt to imagine that 
some Mahatma of whom they wot is not at work upon their 
neurotic souls. They have told us, through Mr. Burrows, that 
“a clear life, an open mind, a pure heart, an eager intellect, an 
unveiled spiritual perception, and a brotherliness for all” are the 
things after which the Theosophist strives. Now, this aspiration 
is so familiar in its temper and its cadence that we shall not be sur- 
prised to learn, if we are ever favoured with a precipitated letter, 
that it is really in the voice of a Mahatma, a highly-evolved and 
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living man, in whom the spiritual nature has mastered the physical 
and the passional, dwelling in the groves of Hawarden. That we 
in England have a Mahatma of our own has been authoritatively 
announced.  ‘‘ The Mahatmas,’”’ Colonel Olcott has said, ‘“‘ are 
remarkably fine-looking men, with a spiritual glow in their faces. 
I suppose it was the same glow which Moses had on his face when 
he came down from the mountain. Some people seem to imagine 
that the Mahatmas are all natives of India. That is a mistake; 
for (to go no farther than three instances) one is an Italian, 
another a Hungarian, a third an Englishman.” It has been sug- 
gested, by the St. James’s Gazette, that the highly spiritual 
Englishman is Sir William Harcourt; but, compared with our own 
surmise, that is a hasty conjecture. It is, we admit, a little dis- 
concerting to learn that Madame Blavatsky was not a Mahatma. 
It seems that ‘‘ she had a very decided human side to her character, 
and that a Mahatma has not. Madame Blavatsky was a woman 
with two sides-—the human which was very ordinary, the other 
which was very majestic.”” Now, every one who has studied the 
photograph of Madame Blavatsky and that of the gentleman to 
whom we have alluded must have observed a startling resemblance 
between them. Each face has the same massiveness, the same 
large, piercing eyes, the same habitual cast of sorrow for the 
errors of all who are not adorers, the same spiritual glow which 
springs from the persevering consciousness of ineffable superiority. 
What troubles us in our surmise as to the identity of the English 
Mahatma is Colonel Olcott’s stipulation that to be a Mahatma 
you must not’ have a human side; but the reader must 
not inconsiderately scout the suggestion we have ventured to 
make. Ladies and gentlemen who believe that a non-passional 
person in the Himalayas can write a letter and have it dropped 
through a Bayswater roof in no time need not scruple about believing 
that there may be a Mahatma nearer home who influences 
their minds without the gross means of a mere physical mis- 
sive, and they must admit that if England is capable of pro- 
ducing a Mahatma at all Hawarden is the place in which he is 
most likely to be found. They are unanimously devotees of him who 
dwells there ; for is not he the one man in England who has sym- 
pathy with all aspirations, howsoever incongruous among them- 
selves they may be, which arise among Thoughtful Persons? Is 
not he at once the idol of the extreme High Churchman, the glory 
of the Nonconformist, a balm to the soul of any man who has 
fault to find with commonsense order anywhere? The Mahatma 
of Hawarden is in one sense inferior to the Mahatma of 
the Himalayas. On some occasions, when he wishes to com- 
municate with the faithful, he allows his writing to be 
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published. When we think of his September pronouncement 
on “Electoral Facts,’ and what came cf it, we are obliged 
to admit that his Oriental rival, whose communications 
are strictly private and confidential, is wiser in his day and 
generation ; but it is not necessary to feel that our home-grown 
incarnation of ‘the seventh, the highest, principle of man” is 
inferior as a whole. By making “ Electoral Facts ” an open letter 
to all the world, instead of precipitating it into the boudoir of 
Madame Novikoff, the Mahatma of Hawarden displays a simple 
magnanimity in the light of which he compares with him of the 
Himalayas favourably ; and then there is no proof that he does not 
work upon our minds by means infinitely more occult than any 
into which the most deserving Chela of the Oriental type can 
hope ever to become initiated. At any rate, despite our “ fin-de- 
sitcle”” omniscience, what earnest persons call our intellectual 
life presents us with phenomena which nothing less than Mahat- 
matic magic can account for, 

Assuming that the St. James’s Gazette's attempt to identify the 
English Mahatma is a failure, and that we ourselves have hit the 
mark, we must seek to trace the occult influence in the domain of 
politics and ecclesiasticism. Seeking to run it to earth in cranks 
about descent from Plantagenet kings would be trifling with a 
grave subject in a manner which Colonel Olcott would rightly 
resent. It might have been well, however, if it had been possible 
to suppose that Sir William Harcourt was the remarkably fine- 
looking Englishman with a face spiritually glowing; for it is no 
light task we undertake when we essay to review, even in the most 
sketchy manner, the occult works of him whom we-take to be real 
Mahatma. In one of the Essays of Elia, we are given to under- 
stand that Cupid, who is a roguish lad bent on setting poor 
mortals mad, is chief among the gods who pester us by putting 
us into false relationships with our fellow-creatures. When one 
has regard to the frequency with which Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“Great Instrument of Progress,” the Liberal Party, has been 
bruised by involuntary experiments in the hapless art of 
love, it is not to be denied that Cupid seems to deserve his 
historical. pre-eminence; but the new god of mischief, the great 
English Mahatma, is not a contemptible rival. After all, there 
are a few cases in which, having obeyed the promptings of Elia’s 
imp, men have acted not wrongly even according to the judgment of 
Count Tolstoi or of Mrs. Mona Caird; but it may be said that 
among those moving in the domain over which the Mahatma of 
Hawarden waves his magic wand there is not a single class, 
scarcely even a single man, whose human relationships are not 
hopelessly ‘“‘aglee.” Let us look at two or three instances. 
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Ten years ago, in the cause of the political philosophy which 
held that Trust in the People was the direst folly, the. pen 
of a certain eminent man was raging like a flame among the noblest 
names. Christians rightly struggling to be free were “the nose- 
cropping heroes of Herzegovina”; the country folks of Great 
Britain and Ireland would be desperately wicked when they 
were enfranchised; modern Liberalism was such a malignant 
blend of featherheadedness and baseness that when, bereft of 
his old journal by the machinations of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery, this caustic thinker took a new means to con- 
tinue his crusade, the Spectator could find no words sufficient to 
express its dismay over such a sinister heathen. Well, what is 
Coriolanus saying now? Are the People still ‘the great toe of 
this assembly,” to be trampled on in patrician scorn? Is Public 
Opinion still, like Protestantism in the eyes of Catholic sages 
watching the career upon which Luther was starting Christendom, 
a rope of sand to be picked to ridiculous pieces for the delight of 
Tory cynics and the discomfiture of such as believe in the Great 
Heart of the People? No. Now-a-days, from week to week, and 
happily with all the old incomparable force and humour, 
Coriolanus is flouting Tory statesmen expressly because their 
Trust in the People is so weak that they dare not apply the 
principles of Toryism! Only let the Ministry trust the Peo- 
ple, he says, and the People will uphold us in the policy of no 
concession to Liberal ideas! There are many other signs of 
the Great Spirit at work to confound our poor humanity so that 
our political bearings are lost. The latter-day exchanges of Party 
principles, however, are so much a matter of common observation 
that, having merely noted them in order to fill in the outstanding 
details of the amazing picture which our society must present to the 
gleeful Chelas, we make haste towards ‘a less familiar phenomenon. 

If Mr. Stead were asked to point to the section of society in 
which a simple trust in Providence was greatest, he would name 
the Nonconformists of England. If Cardinal Manning were asked 
his opinion, we should be told to take a lesson from the faith of 
the Catholic poor. If we invited Professor Blackie to enlighten us, 
we should be referred to Puritan Liberals of Scotland. Each answer 
would be given with perfect sincerity, and would settle the question 
in the judgment of those who have not suspected that a Mahat- 
mata has been at work upon us; but Mr. Stead, and Cardinal 
Manning, and Professor Blackie would be stating the exact opposite 
of the truth. Nonconformists and Catholics and Puritans are, as 
a whole, the very classes whose writings and speeches and actions 
show that they regard Providence as the most useless of broken 
reeds. It is they who are responsible for all the Paternal Govern- 
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ment which has thrust Providence aside to make room for Parlia- 
ment. It is they who have in that act unwittingly abolished the 
faith and broken the spirit of the people. It is they who have so far 
destroyed the self-respect which trust in Providence had nurtured 
that the British Working Man, who was once a model of unselfish 
dignity, has in many cases degenerated into a truculent self- 
seeker, who is not speechlessly ashamed of himself only because he 
has no idea what a spectacle he is presenting. In what may be 
called the first Liberal Period, the days when it began to dawn 
upon men that the fact of humanity was in itself a title to at least 
theoretical equality, society at large was invited to feel ashamed of 
the race because the upper class, which then controlled the legisla- 
ture, acted in the interest of itself alone. At that time the 
disaffection of the masses was less the disaffection of jealousy than 
that of genuine sorrow at the blot upon humanity which was 
constituted by a class using its power selfishly. It was not 
mere votes that the people wanted then. They had awakened 
to the notion which has since become known as that of the 
“solidarity of humanity,” and they were tribally outraged 
simply because they felt that the upper classes were false 
to the humane and national ideal. They observed that, when 
met together ostensibly in the interests of the community, the land- 
lords, in whose hands governing power lay, always considered 
public affairs from their own sectional point of view, legislated for 
their own order rigorously, and seemed, indeed, to assume that 
patrician and plebeian were different flesh and blood. It was this 
elementary affront to humanity, not any self-seeking spite, 
which moved the people at that time; and we have only to read 
about ‘‘ the two nations,” in Mr. Disraeli’s early novels, in order 
to realise that at the dawn of the Liberal Period the masses were 
moved by a sincere desire less for vengeance upon the class which 
they believed to be their oppressors than for an enfranchisement 
which would allow them to expel selfishness from legislation and 
make our political life humane and dignified. That dream 
has not been realised. There is not in the whole of Europe a 
class of men in whom the notion of the solidarity of humanity is 
a more grotesquely false pretence than it is in the British 
working men. There has never since man appeared upon the 
earth been a class of self-seekers with a more abject lack of dignity, 
a less exalted sense of manhood, than the class which was repre- 
sented by certain deplorable persons at the recent ‘‘ Parliament 
of Labour.” Even there, of course, there were exceptions to the 
rule. Mr. Burt’s address showed that he at least thought that a 
man should be a man for a’ that, not a whining child, and a few 
of the delegates supported Mr. Burt; yet it cannot be denied that 
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the ideas of the Congress as a whole were hostile to those of the 
President, and that they were as sectarian and ignoble as they 
could possibly be. These people, who sincerely suppose themselves 
to be the enemies of ‘‘ class legislation,” devote themselves ex- 
clusively to class legislation in their own interests. They do not 
care for any subject which, howsoever much it may concern the 
nation or humanity, does not immediately concern themselves. 
Their activities are devoted to themselves exclusively, and their 
estimate of themselves is at once intolerably arrogant and 
amazingly poltroon. Deluded into believing that the earth and 
the fulness thereof, with capital and all other appurtenances, were 
created for the special benefit of ‘‘ Labour,” whether the labourer 
works or he prefers to strike, they seek to constitute themselves 
a governing class animated by a selfish ferocity hitherto 
unknown in England. On calculations arrived at without the 
slightest regard to any considerations which do not seem to touch 
their class interests, they frame resolutions designed to minister to 
their own luxurious instincts; and woe betide the legislator, to what 
side soever he belongs, who dares to think that any consideration 
is great enough to frustrate, or even to impede, the wishes of 
“Labour”! ‘ Labour” must have its own terms although the 
State should fall. ‘‘ Labour,” which believes itself to be modern 
Liberalism militant, is not content with being the tyrant of society 
at large. Its truculence towards society at large is equalled by its 
truculence towards such of its own kind as hesitate about acquiescing 
in its dominant wish. ‘‘ Labour” not only considers eight hours 
the longest daily period of work for which an employer may con- 
tract: you are to be forcibly prevented from working longer if the 
majority of your trade decide that you shall not be independent. 
The working classes, that is to say, having rebelled against 
“class rule,” and asserted the right of man to be free from 
any constraint outside his own will, have imposed upon them- 
selves a tyranny more sordid and relentless than any to which 
they were ever before subjected; for, as no “solidarity ” can 
extinguish the individual will, with its infinite possibilities, it 
is certain that before he has seen the end of the experiment 
every man in the working classes will have cause to resent the 
tyranny he has helped to establish. What a spectacle it is! | The 
social order of England was never quite ideal; but it was never 
dominated by such ignorance, truculence, and ignobility as it is at 
this hour of Liberal ideas triumphant. The old Patrician did not 
always live in comfort, and he sometimes did feel it difficult to 
“make both ends meet.’”’ When misfortune befel him, he quietly 
left to seek his bread in other lands, or died, like a horse, without 
a moan; but, feeling himself inordinately noble, the Proletary, 
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the Liberal, the free citizen who was to be an example of independ- 
ence and unselfishness, and a paragon of all the moralities, howls and 
whines and demonstrates, and forms tyrannical conspiracies against 
the nature of things, from which all men suffer in common ; and, 
even as in the drawing-rooms of the Theosophists the face of one of 
the great charlatans of the Period looks down with posturing sad- 
ness upon frail fools vacuously worshipping the Secret Doctrine, 
another spiritual countenance, that of our own Mahatma, is 
righteously aglow at the spectacle of English self-respect and 
generous sanity degraded into low spites and the conceit of the 
egregious Baboo at the spell of his Consuming Earnestness. 

While the absurdities into which the credulities of the Period 
have led us are manifold, their significance is perhaps not fully 
realized. It is probable that even those who sneer at the “ fin-de- 
siecle”’ enthusiasts assume that in a general way we really are 
superior to our ancestors; but the assumption is not justifiable. 
We are, it is true, materially better off than we ever were ; but we 
are not improved in any other respect. Our political life is em- 
bittered by unprecedented passions; ignorance and spite are so 
widespread that the most honest statesmen have to ‘‘ dodge’ and 
‘dish ” and truckle in order to save the country from itself. We 
have a high level of mediocrity in certain arts, and those who stand 
on that level are very many; but the greatest of our geniuses 
are not greater than those who lived hundreds of years ago. We 
are constantly talking about the various ‘‘ emancipations”’ which 
our Period has witnessed ; but of what avail are these? As Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has remarked, “‘ if we use our liberty to surrender 
vur liberty, we are none the less slaves”’ ; and it is difficult to see 
in what respect we have benefited ourselves in exchanging the 
tyranny of one class for the grosser tyranny of another. We 
pride ourselves upon our emancipation from certain beliefs. We 
will now have none of witchcraft or of the evil eye. Are our pious 
opinions in the matter of Mahatmas in the slightest degree more 
respectable? The truth seems to be that we have ‘‘ emancipated ” 
ourselves too much. While we held by our traditional orthodoxy 
our views of individual life were so much under a reign of law 
that our social life was not so disorderly as it has become. We 
had fixed ideas of right and wrong, and therefore a criterion 
which was too strong for empiricists in philosophy or in politics. 
That time seems to have passed. Ten years ago, when Mr. Ward 
was writing the apology for Catholicism to which we have referred, 
the great Reviews were constantly much concerned with the strife 
between Christianity and Agnosticism. If we may judge by the 
fact that, excepting the Spectator, which now and then asks 
such questions as whether there may be immortality without 
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God, the Reviews never touch upon the problem at all, religion 
has ceased to be regarded as worth discussing. That may mean 
either that it has triumphed or that it has fallen; but there 
is some cause to believe that the chief of our ‘‘ emancipations ” is a 
general indifference to Christianity. That the Churches are more 
prosperous than they ever were is no disproof of this conjecture. 
Ninety per cent. of the people of Great Britain never enter a 
Church, and at least fifty per cent. are consciously controlled by 
Church dogmas as little as they are controlled by the teachings of 
Confucius. Perhaps that is why we have such an open mind 
when spiritual politicians solemnly propose measures which would 
have been recognized as doing evil that good might come, or as 
downright theft, in the times before our ‘‘ emancipation.” Per- 
haps, also, as we have abandoned theological standards of virtue, 
it explains why we are blind to the amazing incongruities and the 
pitifully ignoble selfishness which some people take to be the fruits of 
freedom and equality. Lax moralists were little tolerated when 
England was animated by the Puritanism of Cromwell, and cant- 
ing Roundheads had a bad time in the period of the Restora- 
tion. Now-a-days, when, instead of being either Puritan or 
Papistical, we are indifferent, liberal, open-minded, any charlatan 
has a chance. It is far from our intention to suggest that the 
bigotry of faith is better than the credulity of Agnosticism ; but 
the facts of the case have to be noted in order to a full understand- 
ing of the subject. The cost of our ‘‘ emancipation ” from orthodox 
belief is the establishment of a golden age for the charlatan. The- 
osophy is quackery, and modern Liberalism is quackery. We need 
not, however, despair. Even in a state of savagery, mankind has a 
wonderful recuperative power. Society’s liability to kelieve false gods 
is constantly checked by Society’s capacity to right itself when the 
gods have been found out. In a civilized state, mankind, especially in 
periods of protracted peace, during which certain elementary per- 
ceptions become curiously blunted, is not so quick to throw out 
false principles and to adjust its social relationships to rationality ; 
but it always does so eventually. It is possible that we in England 
may never see a restoration of social order as it was in the days of 
faith, for faith itself may never be restored; but Providence 
will not abdicate merely because for the moment we prefer Parlia- 
ment and Mahatmas. Whether we believe in it or not, Provi- 
dence will continue. Neither Miss Louisa Bevington nor 
Mr. Leslie Stephen can deny this. Each has declared it in 
another way. Each has said that, although religion goes, we 
need not fear for morality. Instead of morality depending upon 
religion, religion, they contend, depends upon morality. Man has 
had instincts of right and wrong from the beginning. He thought 
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little about ethics then ; but when he had multiplied and was a unit 
in society, and found that he had duties towards his neighbour, he 
became introspective, and sought to account for his principles. 
He pondered, pondered, pondered; came to the conclusion that 
only a supernatural imperative could account for his moral intui- 
tions; and, happening to see an ancestral ghost, conceived the 
idea of a supreme deity, revelations of whom he found in certain 
unusually good men, whom he straightway esteemed divine. This 
account of religion and of revelations, with which Miss Bevington 
and Mr. Stephen have favoured us, may be faulty; but it is inter- 
esting to note that the Theosophists themselves are appearing as 
witnesses in its favour. It is because he wishes to have “a clear 
life, an open mind, a pure heart, an unveiled spiritual perception, 
and a brotherliness for all,” that Mr. Burrows accepts Theo- 
sophy; and we may take it for granted that it is for the 
same reason, strengthened by a tired perception of the un- 
romantic character of matter, that Mrs. Besant corresponds 
with Mahatmas on their own terms. There we have the 
expfanation of the Mahatma Period. Our storm-tost souls 
yield themselves up to Theosophy because in the nature of things 
it is absolutely necessary that we should believe in a divine power, 
in a categorical imperative, and in Providence. When they pon- 
der the fact that, like the Positivists and other philosophers with 
intellects much greater than theirs, they have endowed the 
new deities with the very powers and the very character of the 
Revealer whom they have deserted, the Theosophists will perhaps 
realize that the mountains of Thibet are not, after all, more 
hallowed than the Mount of Olives. 
W. Eart Hopeson. 


FRENCH SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


Tue French rage for ‘‘ high” education of women, with its for- 
midable array of girls’ lyceums, classes, lectures, examinations, 
and diplomas, is wholly modern; and, whether for praise or for 
blame, the entire responsibility rests with the Republican Govern- 
ment. Previously, no one cared for much learning in women. 
With de Maistre, most men thought that ‘‘les femmes ne sont pas 
faites pour étre savantes’’; and, although, like Moliére’s Chrysale, 
they might tolerate ‘‘ gleams of light ”’— 


‘« Je consens qu’une femme ait des clartés de tout,” 


yet, with the same Chrysale, their innermost feeling was ex- 
pressed by the line :— 


' “Te vis de bonne soupe, et non de beau langage”’; 
’ i=) ? 


and they were fully convinced that when a woman looks too closely 
into books she looks less closely into her saucepans. The French 
women famous for their esprit and attractions were usually self- 
taught, and neither learned nor very accomplished. Every man 
was afraid of learned women: the very phrase called up disagree- 
able associations. Georges Sand says that the image presented to 
most people’s minds by the expression ‘“‘a superior woman ”’ was 
that of an ugly creature with blue spectacles and ink-stained 
fingers. There was some truth in the assertion. Women really 
very well informed were the exception, and they had not usually 
the art of carrying their acquirements easily and gracefully. There 
was something ‘‘ top-heavy’? about them, and they seemed pro- 
vokingly pedantic. Like a very clever Frenchwoman of our 
acquaintance, when offered books for sea-side reading, many might 
have answered that they had with them all that they required for 
their enjoyment—Homer and Sophocles,—proceeding to dilate on 
the merits of both. Not having either Homer or Sophocles present 
to their minds, average men felt annihilated by such speeches, and 
cordially hated the learned ladies with superior intellects. Even 
without such pretensions, women who read much, or who talked of 
books, were ridiculed. A passing allusion to a fashionable novel 
could be tolerated from a married woman ; but only the interest of 
the story must be discussed—not the literary merit. 
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The typical “jeune fille” was superficial. Her intellectual 
acquirements were expected only to make up an attractive surface 
over practical virtues—like the sugar-icing of a substantial cake. 
She cultivated music to the extent of a “joli talent,” or pretty 
accomplishment. She played, by dint of practice, namby-pamby 
drawing-room pieces ; but she had no idea how to interpret the 
great masters, and was ignorant of the science of harmony. She 
sang insignificant songs, chosen for the propriety of the words ; 
she painted flowers and landscapes, more or less wretchedly; she 
spoke broken English with a very bad cadence, and read harmless 
Tauchnitz novels; she excelled in needlework ; she learned by heart 
selections from the ‘‘ Beauties” of various writers; but, with the 
exception of Racine’s ‘‘ Esther’ or ‘ Athalie,” no play was read 
through, because it was sure to contain “‘ improper” passages, and 
even what was chosen for her use had been improved upon. ‘Thus, 
in Lamartine’s beautiful poem “‘ Le Lac,” many stanzas were sup- 
pressed, and, in defiance of rhyme and sense, the last line was 
modified—‘“‘ Ils ont passé” instead of “Ils ont,aimé” (a forbidden 
word!) The famous imprecations of Camille, in Corneille’s 
** Horace,” begin thus, in the original :— 


‘Rome! l’unique objet de mon ressentiment ! 
Rome! a qui vient ton bras d’immoler mon amant!” 


As it is decidedly ‘‘improper” for Camille to take an interest 
in any one to whom she is not yet married, the following ingenious 
version had been adopted :— 


‘Rome! l’unique objet de mon juste courroux ! 
Rome ! 4 qui vient ton bras d’immoler mon époux!” 


And so “les convenances” were saved. The same dread of ‘ im- 
propriety ’’ prevented any detailed historical reading: a dry sum- 
mary of events, with the dates of accession, the famous battles, 
the length of the reigns, was considered sufficient. 

Ridiculous as all this may seem, it was so completely in accord- 
ance with family feelings and traditions that no teacher would 
have dared to propose emancipation. The “ jeune fille” was to be 
kept in a glass case, like a rare plant; she was to see nothing, and 
to know nothing of the world, till she married ; and then the young 
bride (especially she of the Parisian grand monde) plunged head- 
long into all that had been previously forbidden and unknown. 
She now read bad novels, went to see bad plays, and listened to 
scandalous stories. ‘“‘Une femme mariée,” thenceforward she 
was free. The result, in many cases, of this moral ‘ Russian 
bath ” need not be dwelt upon. 

With Parisians of the professional classes, and also in the case 
of provincial families, the consequences were less to be feared. 
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Once married, the “ jeune fille” thought principally of her house- 
hold cares, and the difficult art of “‘ making both ends meet.” She 
was obliged to look after her children; the nurse would probably 
be a raw, untrustworthy country girl, whom the mother had to 
accompany when the children went out. 

As the children grow up, the mother takes them to the “‘ Caté- 
chisme,”’ where they are prepared for their “ First Communion,” 
the greatest event of their early years; then they have to attend 
“Cours,” or classes, for their education ; and she goes with them 
to the houses of the different masters for accomplishments, because 
the lessons are cheaper thus. When evening comes, and the 
children are safe in bed, the mother has neither time nor strength 
left for reading anything more serious than the daily Figaro ; 
and the flirtations or the intrigues with which she is so liberally 
credited by novel-writers are impossible. The dangerous time 
comes when the daughters have reached early girlhood, and the 
mother is still young. There is then a sort of “‘ Indian summer,” 
when vanity re-awakens, and would not willingly abdicate. At that 
time proper food for the mind might be a valuable antidote ; but so 
many years have passed under intellectual starvation that no 
healthy appetite remains, and the only use made of increased 
leisure lies in reading abominable novels, which are particularly 
dangerous amid such circumstances. 

The same difficulties do not exist in the provinces. The daily 
duties of young married women are scarcely less engrossing ; but 
they are less fatiguing; and in the higher classes, although there 
may not be so much of the brilliant esprit found in Parisian circles, 
there is certainly more intellectual life. What leisure they may 
have is, however, filled by the obligations incurred by the charitable 
societies to which they belong, and also by their devotional prac- 
tices. The day begins with early mass; in the afternoon there 
are often sermons or services, and visits to the churches for private 
devotion. After all, their lives are those of estimable Christian 
women. They do their duty to God and to man: what more should 
be expected from them ? 

The great object of a French girl’s life is marriage. From the 
time of her birth her parents have prepared for this event; and in 
many cases they have considerably straitened their income, and 
curtailed their enjoyments, to make up her “ dot ’”’—her marriage 
portion. Every girl is expected to have something: those who 
have nothing are exceptions, and constitute a minority of old 
maids. The girls who, from choice, do not marry, generally 
become nuns—usually much against the wishes of their parents. 

Society in France and in England has recently been greatly 
excited over the escape of a nun from the Convent of La Sainte 
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Union des Sacré-Coeur; but the old tales of young women 
being forced into convents, to improve the position of their 
brothers, are forgotten in these days, when, while no child can 
on any pretence be deprived of a fixed share in the father’s 
inheritance, monastic vows are not recognized by law. Nuns 
and spinsters are exceptions: marriage is the rule. Consequently, 
it is surely reasonable that in their education girls should 
be prepared for household duties rather than for intellectual 
achievements. The case is different in England, where families 
are larger and many women remain single: the high educa- 
tion now placed within the reach of English girls may provide 
a necessary help to a straitened income, or, at least, a use- 
ful interest and occupation in lives without a distinct object 
or clearly defined duties. In France there is always plenty to 
do, and duties are plain. The education which prepared women 
for such duties was imparted principally in convents, where almost 
all young girls spend at least a portion of the school-room years. 
The principal convent in Paris is that of the ‘“‘ Sacré-Ccur,” 
most of the teachers and the pupils in which belong to the highest 
nobility of France. The tone of the “‘ Sacré-Ceeur ” is aristocratic 
and Royalist. Any other political opinion would be considered, if 
not absolutely sinful, at least very improper and highly repre- 
hensible. Formerly, the studies had the reputation of being too 
superficial. Now, the necessity of keeping up with the Government 
schools has brought considerable improvement; and it must be 
acknowledged that the pupils are more thoroughly taught than 
pupils were when the convents had matters entirely all their own 
way. The discipline is strict, perhaps too much so ; but the spirit 
inculeated is essentially fitted for the development of Christian 
gentlewomen. There is a little too much talk about pedigrees, 
and too much importance is attached to illustrious names. The 
foundress, who is revered as a saint, was not of noble birth. 

Next to the “‘ Sacré-Cceur ’”’ comes the ‘‘ Congrégation de Notre 
Dame,” better known as “‘ Les Oiseaux.” The original house, now 
built into the large conventual establishment, belonged to a 
gentleman who possessed a remarkable aviary. Thus, it was 
popularly called ‘‘ La Maison des Oiseaux,” which name has been 
retained. Here there is more simplicity, and a less exclusive 
spirit. The higher middle class is more widely represented, and 
the nuns themselves, although thoroughly lady-like, have much 
less of the courtly stiffness which characterizes the ‘‘ Dame 
du Sacré-Ceur.” The tone of the establishment is more 
home-like. Apart from particular social views, there is no reason 
for preferring one to the other: the choice must depend upon 
individual requirements and positions. 
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A third convent is much in favour: that of the Assumption, at 
Auteuil, a suburb of Paris, which has the advantage of country 
air and extensive grounds. It has the reputation of being the 
educational establishment where the studies are almost as wide and 
as thorough as those at the Government Institution of the 
‘‘Légion d’Honneur,’’ which, however, is open only to the - 
daughters of members of the ‘‘ Legion of Honour.” That cele- 
brated school was originally founded at Ecouen, by the great 
Napoleon, and was transferred to St. Denis. It was intended to 
provide for the education of the daughters of poor officers who 
had received the ‘‘ cross’’ for valour on the battle-field, and was at 
first entirely gratuitous; but the education given there was so 
complete that superior officers in wealthy positions claimed the 
privilege of admission for their daughters on payment. This con- 
siderably changed the spirit of the foundation. St. Denis was 
reserved for the daughters of officers having reached the higher 
grades, and the privilege was extended to the daughters of civilians 
having received the cross—often too easily granted, as a mere . 
mark of ministerial favour, instead of being the hardly-earned 
reward of merit. Ecouen and an establishment near St. Germain 
ealled ‘‘ Les Loges’’ were devoted to pupils belonging to humbler 
positions; but the education given there was not less substantial. 
This has recently been changed, and all the “‘ Maisons de la Légion 
d’Honneur ” have now the same system and discipline. 

An objection to all those immense educational establishments 
lies in the gathering together of too many girls under the same 
roof. Education cannot be thoroughly satisfactory in what has 
been called a ‘‘ women’s barracks” under almost military drill. 
Experienced mothers, especially those who have spent some years 
in such establishments, often take their daughters home when they 
have reached the age of fifteen. They feel that in all well-regulated 
families the mother alone can efficaciously watch over the final 
development of a girl’s mind and character. In the conventual 
houses, although it is impossible to remove all that may be criticized, 
the constant, conscientious, watchfulness of the nuns, and the 
religious spirit which pervades all their teaching, are valuable 
preservatives. 

According to popular report, it is not so at St. Denis. The 
Lady Superintendent is too often chosen for the military honours 
reaped by her late husband rather than for her own special 
qualifications. The other directresses and mistresses are chosen 
from among former pupils of the house. They generally aim at 
“broad views” and strong-minded theories. Religion is taught 
only like any other lesson. Its history and doctrines are learned ; 
but the guiding spirit plays no part. That which sways at St. 
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Denis is essentially of the world. The school-time, being 
gratuitous, is prolonged to its full extent by the foundation-pupils. 
When the end must come, and they return to what are usually 
straitened homes, they feel that they have been raised by their 
education far above all that surrounds them, and they have 
aspirations which can find no issue. They are wearied by petty 
cares and petty privations; everything within their reach is 
distasteful ; they become overpowered with ennui. The result is 
deplorable to a degree which has become proverbial. Notwith- 
standing the unsatisfactory moral reputation of the pupils of St. 
Denis, the present Government, in its anxiety to destroy “ clerical”’ 
influences, established secular lyceums for young ladies, in 
opposition to the convents; it provided excellent accommodation, 
and capable teachers; and it made terms sufficiently moderate to 
prove a temptation. Public examinations were thenceforward 
required of all professional teachers, and the curriculum was 
raised. Now, for the education of girls, more is necessary than a 
_ mere official diploma, and, unfortunately, many of the teachers in 
the ‘‘ Lycées de filles” have no better qualification than the 
possession of this guarantee that they are sufficiently competent as 
regards their studies. Character, experience, principles, are 
secondary considerations. As to religious teaching, there is an 
unfortunate advance beyond the indifference of St. Denis. 
Religion is wholly set aside, and the spirit cultivated is decidedly 
free-thinking. It is therefore only natural that families with 
religious principles should refuse to send their daughters to the 
*“* Lycées,” the objections to which are so obvious that many men 
in public life known as “ anti-clerical,’”’ and even as free-thinkers, 
actually prefer the convents for their own daughters. The 
** Lycées de filles”” are comparatively deserted. 

Meanwhile, the convents have greatly raised the level of their 
studies. The Sisters have passed examinations, and obtained 
diplomas, grudgingly granted; and the spirit of former days has 
also been enlarged to suit modern exigencies. It is now 
fashionable for young ladies in perfectly independent, and even 
wealthy, positions, to pass the examination at the Hotel de Ville, 
and to obtain the diploma authorizing to teach professionally. In 
such cases this is, of course, only intended as a guarantee that the 
studies have been followed in a satisfactory manner. Whether 
this be really a sufficient proof may be doubted: success is often 
due to ‘‘ cramming,” and even to chance. The real advantage lies 
in the fact of having an object in view to stimulate the energies 
of the girls. The examiners are particularly exacting and dis- 
courteous to members of conventual Sisterhoods, or even to the 
pupils of such establishments, who now, however, carry off 
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honours more surely than those of the secular houses. The 
prudery of former days is now only too much set aside. Questions 
which no modest girl could answer without embarrassment are 
sometimes asked. They are a wholly gratuitous annoyance, as to 
which many indignant protestations have been made. To obtain 
the elementary diploma, a public examination on the following 
subjects, divided into three series, must be passed :-— 

First Series (in writing) : 

1. Orthography, by dictation. Ten minutes allowed for 
correction. 

2. A page of copy-writing, in different hands, large and small. 

8. A French composition on a given subject: such as a letter or 
a narrative, the development of a proverb, a maxim, a precept. 

4, A question on arithmetic and the French metrical system: a 
problem to be worked out by the four rules (whole numbers, 
fractions, weights, and measures). The working of the problem to 
be rationally explained. 

Second Series : 

1. An outline sketch of some familiar objects: such as a vase, a 
chair, a watering-pot, etc. 

2. Plain needlework. 

Third Series (by verbal question and answer) : 

1. A paragraph chosen out of some well-known writer, in prose 
and verse, to be read aloud and explained as to the literal sense, 
the grammar, and the thoughts expressed or intended to be con- 
veyed. 

2. Questions in arithmetic and the metrical system. 

3. Questions on French history and what is termed “ instruction 
civique”’ (such as, What isa mayor? What is a deputy? What 
is required to be an elector, or to be elected?). The geo- 
graphy of France, with map-tracing on the board. 

4. Elements of music. 

5. Elements of physical and natural science. 

The elementary examination, as has been seen, is easy enough. 
Young ladies who do not wish to study professionally generally go 
no further; but all those who intend to teach must now pass the 
high-class examination, and obtain the ‘‘ Brevet Supérieur,” which 
is usually required by mothers even from private governesses. 
The “ Brevet Elémentaire,” which was formerly sufficient for 
ordinary requirements, is now merely a stepping-stone to the 
high-class diploma, which is a serious test of capacity. The 
candidates for the ‘ Brevet Supérieur” may be of any age not 
under eighteen. 

The examination is as follows :— 

First Series : 
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1. Written compositions on two subjects—Ilst, arithmetic and 
algebra; 2nd, physical and natural science, applied to health, 
industrial questions, agriculture, and horticulture. 

2. A composition on a literary or moral subject. 

3. A drawing from a cast. 

4. A theme in some living language, according to choice. Ten 
lines. Dictionary allowed. 

Second Series (verbal question and answer) : 

1. Questions on education and moral principles. 

2. French language: Reading and explanation of a French 
standard writer (taken from a list published a year in advance) 
with questions on literature, and the principal writers, in prose 
and verse, of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

3. Remarkable historical epochs, great names and essential facts 
of general history, and the history of France, principally of 
modern times, dating from the year 1453 downwards. 

4. Geography of France, with map-tracings on the board; 
general geography. 

5. Arithmetic, algebra, and book-keeping. 

6. Elements of natural history, chemistry, botany, natural 
science. 

7. Verbal translation: Twenty lines of an easy book, in 
English, German, Italian, Spanish, or Arabic, according to the 
choice of the candidate. 

The range is wide, and the questions often go much deeper than 
the elements announced, and entail hard work. The examination 
is rarely successful on the first attempt. Even the superior 
certificate, which is more and more difficult to obtain, will not be 
sufficient for a candidate who aspires to be at the head of any 
public Government school. She must go through other examina- 
tions, and obtain other certificates. The most urgent are the 
“ Certificat d’aptitudes pédagogiques,” to obtain which she must 
prove that she knows how to teach what she has learned, and the 
“* Certificat d’aptitude a l’enseignement des travaux de couture,”’ for 
which she must give proof of her practical knowledge of plain 
needlework, cutting-out, fitting, &c. There are innumerable other 
certificates ; but their aim is more or less of a special kind, and 
they are sought only by those requiring them professionally. 

We may now ask, What is the practical result of this rage for 
examinations, diplomas, and certificates? Having carefully col- 
lected aJl the information within our reach, and consulted competent 
authorities, we come to a very unsatisfactory conclusion. The 
effect on the practical education of young ladies belonging to the 
upper classes is unimportant and by no means beneficial. They go 
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through the elementary examination, get their diplomas, and then 
consider that they have done all that is necessary. ‘‘ J’ai passé mon 
examen—j’ai mon diplome.” After this achievement they usually 
hasten to forget all they have learned, and never open a book 
worth reading. Of intellectual development, without which there 
can be no really good education, there is nothing. They have 
learned a lesson, and repeated it like parrots: they are now glad 
that all is over, and they think no more about it. We have seen 
that the “ Brevet Supérieur” is usually sought only by those intend- 
ing to teach professionally. It is, in fact, the only one worth 
having; but even in it ‘‘ cramming” and chance play consider- 
able parts. The new facilities for study render the “ Brevet 
Supérieur” accessible to all who choose to strive for it, with the 
result that it attracts girls of the very lowest class, such as 
daughters of concierges, and others even humbler. It is from the 
concierge class, which, in general, has a very doubtful reputa- 
tion, low actresses and opera dancers are principally drawn. But 
now, as a matter of pride, many of these girls compete for the 
“ Brevet Supériewr,” and try to be governesses or schoolmistresses. 
Can any examination prove that they possess what should be 
required for such a mission? To bring up “ladies” it is needful 
to have had, if not the birth, at least the moral education, of a 
“lady.” They do not have this. Consequently, the Government 
schools become their last resource; and these are besieged by 
applicants unable to find other employment, who wait desperately 
for vacancies which do not occur. What is to be their end? 

We cannot better conclude this article than by quoting a few 
lines from a letter addressed to us by Monsieur Maxime Du Camp 
(de l’Académie Francaise), who in France is considered an 
authority on social questions.— 

“A Vheure qu’il est, six ou sept mille jeunes filles, munies du Brevet 
Supérieur sollicitent des places d’Institutrice a l’Hétel de Ville de Paris, et n’en 
obtiennent point, parle que tous les postes sont pourvus. J’ai dit, je ne sais 


plus ot, que les examens, les lyeées de jeunes filles, etc., etc., auraient pour 


résultat de relever le niveau intellectuel des femmes entretenues. Je ne m’en 
dédis pas.” 


This startling judgment requires no comment. 


A. SrroBeE.. 


VOL. XVIII. 


A CAPE FARMER IN KENT. 


Wuen I was a student at the Inner Temple, some eight years 
ago, I used to dine in Hall during term time in company with 
a Cape friend of mine. We “ate our terms” straight off from 
the opening night of each term, so as to have done with them; and 
we almost invariably had as messmates two Cambridge men who 
followed the same rule, and soon got to bore us insufferably 
with their incessant talk about the ’Varsity this and the ’Varsity 
that, and nothing in the world besides. Take them outside the 
’Varsity mile-stones and their minds became ipso facto a perfect 
blank. At length one night, when we had both become over- 
satiated and saturated with ’Varsity lore, and knew by heart the 
weights, names, ages, and heights of the various ’Varsity eights, 
elevens, and fifteens, and could almost have drawn their respective 
captains true to the life on a blackboard with a piece of chalk, 
Fraser—that was my friend—who had long ago taken the 
measure of our vis-a-vis, gave me a wink, and began talking to 
me, in an off-hand way, about that last little shooting expedition 
of his before he sailed from the Cape, when he left Cape Town about 
five o’clock one morning and returned to breakfast with a lion and 
a leopard slung across his horse’s back and his saddle-bow. 
The ’Varsity men at first stared at the arrogance that assumed 
to intrude a subject altogether foreign upon their exhaustless and 
evergreen alma-mater disquisitions. Then, as Fraser warmed to his 
subject and recounted how on the particular morning in question he 
had bowled over a rhinoceros and a hippopotamus in the reeds 
at Salt River mouth on his way to the Blaauwberg range, where he 
bagged the lion and the “ tiger”—Fraser had a superb way of 
outlining imaginary facts: a way that would have brought tears of 
pleasure to the eyes of the author of The Decay in the Art of 
Iying—they began to evince their increasing interest by allowing 
a look, which told but too plainly that the bait took, to suffuse their 
academic countenances ; and finally, when Fraser wound up with 
telling me that I might have the horn of the rhinoceros if I cared 
to pay for the mounting, saying he had brought it with him in his 
portmanteau, he scored all along the line, the Cantabs swallowed 
lock, stock and barrel of the veracious narrative, and waxed 
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exceedingly enthusiastic over Cape Town as a big-game sporting 
centre! I will not follow Fraser in his flights on subsequent 
term nights when we four dined together and he descanted on 
South Africa to the exclusion and wholesale taboo of the Cam 
and its historic University. Suffice it to say that some months 
later, when Fraser and I were leaving for the Continent, and had 
shaken hands for the last time over the Hall sherry with the 
two ’Varsity men, I heard one of them say to the other, as he 
threw off his gown in the robing-room, ‘“‘ B’Jove, I’m sorry that 
Cape fellow is leaving! I declare I have learnt more about Africa 
from him than I could have got from a century of Blue-books. 
You know, I always had an impression that that fellow, Gordon 
Cumming, who made hunting excursions into the Sahara and the 
Zambesi and other places in the Cape Colony, drew the long-bow 
about the quantity of elephants and other animals he had shot 
when he was out there; but after listening to this man, Fraser, 
it appears Cumming’s was but a very ordinary every-day sort 
of experience, and not worth bragging about even. Fine country, 
Africa, for sport, b’Jove!” This is an illustration, and a true picture, 
I hold it, of the average Briton’s knowledge of a part of the world 
that promises one day to be one of Great Britain’s most important 
and most loyal offshoots. And no wonder, when a man like the 
learned compiler of Owr Note Book can speak of Sierra Leone as a 
“Southern and more civilized region of Africa” (vide Illustrated 
London News, 7.8.91), and a man like Lord Randolph Churchill can, 
after spending the better part of a day and a night with one of our 
rising South Africans—our Karroo irrigation pioneer—write down 
as an ‘‘ energetic Englishman” a host who is no more an English- 
man either by birth or otherwise than the noble lord himself 
can claim to be a Turk. The wonder is that with such men 
supplying such information the average Britisher should be able 
either in imagination or in reality to fill in the outline of the land 
of Vasco di Gamma and Jan van Riebeek with anything but the 
“here be dragons” of the old geographers of 500 years ago. 
Let a South African colonist, no matter what the superiority of 
his attainments and local experience, rush from Westminster to 
the Trossachs, from Snowdon to Killarney, and, after striking 
across from Versailles to St. Peter’s, and from the Kremlin to the 
Escurial, sit down to write a book—topographical and ethnological 
—on Great Britain and Ireland, with ‘‘ the adjacent Continent 
of Europe” as a background to his study : I warrant he would be 
voted, and rightly so, not only here but by everybody in South 
Africa, something more than a born fool. But let a man of 
similar capacity from England do the same thing as regards South 
Africa: let him rush from Cape Town to Kimberley, from there 
14* 
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to Bloemfontein, then across the Vaal to Johannesburg, then 
by ox-wagon to the southern bank of the Limpopo, whence, by 
aid of his telescope, he may be able to discern a nigger sitting 
on an ant-heap on its northern bank, then on to D’Urban and 
back to England vié Suez, and next publish his book, and 

heigh presto!—next morning the newspapers vie with one 
another in announcing the publication of the latest “standard 
work on South Africa, with a most valuable fifty-page appendix on 
the ethnography of the native races north of the Limpopo, and 
suggestions as to their efficient government from Downing Street.” 
In England this is taken aw sérieux: in South Africa people 
will smile when they see the announcement, and they will laugh 
when they read the book. Now, it is to avoid, through lack of 
observation and want of information, instructing my fellow- 
colonists either that Mr. Gladstone ‘is a Welshman born in 
Aberdeen, county Cork, England,” or that Kent is called “the 
Garden of England because in it are grown all the oranges that 
are sold in London ”’—statements quite on a par with those found 
in many a “standard” work on South Africa, which I, 
*‘a savage from the Sunny South,” might therefore safely be 
excused from making were I to study England after the fashion 
Englishmen study the Cape—that I have determined, while I have 
the privilege of residing in this pretty little old island, to spend 
at least some months every year in some one county the distinctive 
characteristics in which are well marked, and where I can come 
into personal contact with the farmers, labourers, and other people, 
no matter what their state or condition, and so find out, by keeping 
my senses all agog, what is doing in the county, and how it is 
done, and where the inhabitants and their county have the pull 
over us colonists and our country, and where we have the pull over 


them. And this will explain why this particular midsummer finds 
me in Kent. 


What a delicious sense of freedom there comes with the soft 
Kentish breeze as the train whisks me out of sight of bricks, 
leads, tiles, and chimney-pots, after twelve months of almost 
unbroken pent-up life in London! To us Africanders, born or 
brought up amid limitless panoramas and expanses of mountains, 
hills and plains, a Londoner’s ‘ day in the country’ remains an 
insoluble puzzle—a thing we cannot possibly by any effort of the 
imagination be made to understand—until curiosity pilots us 
hither, and Fate, by admitting us to the status ad eundem of a 
Londoner, decrees that we shall do penance. And then, after the 
novelty has worn off, it slowly begins to dawn upon us, and we 
suffer more than the aboriginals. A feeling of nausea at this 
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boundless sea of buildings and humanity huddled together first 
assails us, and this merges into something akin to desperation 
when the sense of loneliness, so characteristic of great cities, 
which to my mind is infinitely more trying than the solitude of 
the desert and the prairie, creeps in upon us. What a relief 
to feel that the exhibitions, the picture galleries, the sensational 
cases in the courts, the strikes, the demonstrations, the reviews, 
the City pageants, the 
‘** Rags and velvet, fetter and sword, poverty, pomp and woe,” 

are all as good as left behind, out of sight and gone !—if but for 
the nonce. 

Our route lay vid pretty Eynsford, aristocratic Sevenoaks, Maid- 
stone, with its gaol, and so through to Ashford, for a farm in 
the vicinity of which I was bound. In the same compartment of 
the train as myself rode a middle-aged clergyman—straight-nosed, 
thin, with a complexion verging on the florid and a voice that 
seemed ever on the point of breaking into a church intonation. 
I entered into conversation with him. His reverence said he knew 
somebody whom I knew, too, out in Africa: whether the chaplain 
at Robben Island or the rector of Stanley Pool I really do not 
now remember. Anyhow, I said I knew him: the world is so 
small now-a-days, you know. And, talking of the world being 
small, as we were in the midst of comparing notes about the num- 
ber of sheep that are put to an acre in Kent and the number of 
acres that are put to a sheep at the Cape, and were contrasting the 
vastness in resources of England with the vastness in size of Africa, 
my companion broke in with an observation altogether foreign to 
the matter in hand. He remarked that, notwithstanding these 
huge masses of exposed land on the earth’s surface, there were 
still to be found those who impugned the idea of the possibility of 
a resurrection on the ground of insufficiency of standing-room when 
the time should come. ‘‘ Now, Sir, I know as a mathematical fact 
that were all the people that have ever been in the world since the 
creation to stand shoulder-to-shoulder to-morrow, they would not 
suffice to fill Kent!’’ Although I recognized the irrelevancy of the 
subject, I thought it best to humour him, and suggested that per- 
haps, if the dissentients should find somebody to satisfy them as 
regards the sufficiency of space, they would probably next fall out 
on the rag-and-bone question, and wish to know who was to be 
declared owner where a shin-bone (say) was buried with a Round- 
head in the timeof Oliver Cromwell, and under George III. supplied 
the phosphate for the potatoes that furnished an adult voter 
under the Reform Act of ’82 with an os frontis. Before his rever- 


ence had time to “give it up” the train stopped at Ashford, and 
I got out. 
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On an East Kent farm, sixty miles §.E. from the metropolis, 
at 5.30 a.m., and on one of the brightest of bright midsummer 
mornings, the fragrant air in the garden outside and down the 
pathway to the Stour feels delightfully fresh and invigorating. 
Roses—roses everywhere—pink, white, red, Indian, tea—there 
they are, in all their delicate tints and shades, peeping out fron 
among the trellised foliage against the farm-house walls, or coquet- 
ting with the dew-drops in the hedges and at intervals amid the beds 
of carnations, cornflowers, pinks, and peonies. Gaudy laburnums 
and lilacs, too, are here in profusion, and now and again a late 
hawthorn stands out in bridal dress amid the deepening green. 
Ah! it’s delicious, such a dewy summer’s morning in Kent! 
The red, pink, and green carpets of clover and trifolium and 
the poppies tinging the cornfields; the blackbirds piping in the 
cherry-trees, and whole flights of chirping starlings alighting on the 
hedges, slily awaiting a chance to get at the currants and the 
goose and strawberries; the lark singing in the sky, and the 
call and answer of the cuckoo resounding from that game-preserve 
away in the distance over there where the road winds up the hill- 
side past that grey-walled, red tile-roofed, sleepy-looking cottage with 
the blue smoke curling lazily from its chimney—all this, inter- 
spersed, as it were, in a characteristically English landscape of 
wooded hills and green fields, possesses a soft beauty and an 
indescribable charm. 

Down by the riverside, where the long green hair-like silt-grass 
waves to and fro in the sluggish current and a shower of frightened 
roach shoots away from the bank at my approach, it is not so easy 
to find a spot for my longed-for morning plunge. The valley of 
the Stour is wide and flat, the stream itself narrow and sluggish, 
and its banks are crumbling. I do not relish the prospect of diving 
head foremost into four feet of mud and leaving my legs dangling 
in twenty-four inches of murky water. But half-a-mile farther 
down, under the shelter of a big ash overhanging the stream, I 
come to the very thing I am in search of—a gravelly pool about 
eight feet deep. The stem of the ash-tree is but a shell, hollowed 
out by the black ants expressly as a hiding-place for more than 
one youngster who, in defiance of strict injunctions to the con- 
trary, steals down here for a bathe every hot summer’s.afternoon, 
while his anxious mother, tortured by vague but groundless 
visions of sunstroke and drowning, is hunting for him up and 
down the lanes with a clothes-prop. In England the low-banked, 
muddy, sluggish Stour is the rule : in South Africa it is the exception. 
But while English rivers are almost always more or less navigable, 
and lend themselves to irrigation throughout their entire course, our 
streams are high-banked and cataract-ridden ; though, to compensate 
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in some measure for this shortfall on the score of usefulness, their 
waters are in the main beautifully transparent, as befits moun- 
tain-fed and often mountain-bound streams, and the bather need 
never go hunting half-a-mile for an eight-feet hole (or an eighteen 
feet one either, for that matter) with a gravel, shingle, or crystal 
sand-lining, when once he comes within reach of one of our rivers 
with any water in it. I say with water in it, for it not infrequently 
happens in South Africa that the bed of a stream which during the 
winter season seethed and surged with water as clear as any 
that ever dashed down the falls from the sides of Ben Lomond, 
has in the summer months become as dry as a country church 
sermon. 

Leaving the Stour—this river must have been christened by 
some sarcastic old joker: ‘“ stour’” means swift in Saxon—and 
crossing the valley, I keep to a footpath that takes me over stiles 
and through meadows to the edge of a preserve on the brow of 
a hill. I sit down on the stump of an old oak, and, facing 
North, look around.- Close behind on my left lies Willesborough, 
its grey and red-walled cottages lazily slumbering amid the poplars 
and the horse-chestnuts. There is a windmill painted white on 
the hill behind it; but the breeze keeps still, and the sails are 
motionless. Fronting me on the left lies Ashford, the one thing 
noticeable about it being the high square tower of the parish 
church that crowns the hill over which the town is spread. Allow- 
ing my eye to roam eastward, I come to a race-course and a racing- 
stand, and next to the little village of Wye, lying compactly 
clustered round another square-towered church down there in the 
valley on the right. Quaint little old place is Wye, nothing but a 
compactly-built farm, with a church, a grocer’s shop, and a pillar- 
box thrown in, and a public-house—but stay, that’s where the crux 
lies: Wye has more than one public-house. The other day I spent 
some hours examining the works in a brick and tile factory between 
Ashford and Wye, peering into the ovens and making myself hot 
and dirty generally. The inspection over, I walked to Wye; and 
as I entered at the one end I saw the signboard of an inn at the 
other. I kept my eye on it, and, feeling parched after those 
brick ovens, I asked for a glass of beer when I got to it, remarking 
to the man behind the counter that it was an unexpected pleasure 
to find so commodious an inn in so small a place ** Lora- 
mussy, sir,” exclaimed he, interrupting me, ‘‘ there’s seven on ’em 
in the place, each fully licensed and tied to a different brewer too! 
I thought you’d have knowed that by the looks of the place!” I 
declare I felt almost inclined to apologize for my short-sightedness: 
I was so taken aback by the reproachful way in which the barman 
brought forward his statistics. I have come across many queer 
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things and places in the course of my peregrinations ; but Wye in 
a sense beats the lot. In the French naval town of Cherbourg I 
was shown a small double-storied house with two cafés, one above 
the other, and belonging to different proprietors, in it; the ground- 
floor man was particularly careful to warn his customers against 
the poisons dispensed upstairs, Monsieur du Premier étage 
returning the compliment, and being equally solicitous that his 
customers’ healths should not suffer in their passage through the 
rez-de-chaussée. Both men, by the way, sold the same bad 
potato-spirit at the same genuine-cognac price. On my way to the 
Transvaal goldfields, again, I passed through the “town” of 
Bloemhoff, which, as I have elsewhere stated, rejoiced in the 
possession of twelve buildings, all told. Of these six were churches 
of different ‘‘ denominations,” and one was a public-house. Wye and 
Bloemhoff must be an example of two places suffering from what 
Paley would call ‘the competition of opposite analogies.” For 
in Wye there seem to be but fourteen buildings, and of these seven 
are public-houses and one is a church. An old A BC before me 
puts the population of Wye at 1,543. They must have taken the 
census there during a race-meeting and a hop-picker strike com- 
bined. Ah,— 
‘It is a saying old and apt, 
By which full many a man is trapt, 
That all the choicest articles 
Are in the smallest parcels wrapt. 
But, ’tis needful to remember 
That, though we buy small lots of gold, 
Dynamite and Cayenne pepper 
Are also in small parcels sold!” 

But Wye looks very pretty from where I am sitting this 
morning. The roadway across the bridge to the old church-tower, 
the red tile-roofed cottages clustering round and peeping through 
the trees, and the whole set in a framework of lovely insular 
green, form just the sort of picture the summer or the Christmas 
number of some journal will transport across the ocean to make 
the hot tears fall on the spade-handle of one of Britannia’s sons 
toiling in an African waste. No: that barman must have 
maligned you, Wye: surely you are something better than a 
mere small-beer advertisement for London bookies and _back- 
slummers ! 

Down the valley slopes there are acres of hop-gardens—things as 
rare at the Cape as wild ostriches in England,—with the attendant 
sugar-loaf-peaked oast-houses nestling among the beech groves 
hard by; while the appearance of a field of gooseberry bushes 
every now and again recalls to mind a Cape vineyard in miniature. 
The old Stour below now looks dazzling in the sunlight, a stream 
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of molten quicksilver traversing a green plush carpet. But I 
must cease musing and be on the move if I wish to make closer 
acquaintance with the scenery of Ashford to-day. Breakfast 
tastes delicious after my dip and stroll. And such eggs and butter 
and milk and home-made bread, and cherries and strawberries too, 
—the merest look at them sufficient, I should say, to drive an 
appetite into the most chronic dyspeptic! Iam not an Englishman, 
however; neither am I a Chinaman: I don’t believe in tea. So 
down goes my breakfast with a tankard of real home-brewed Kentish 
ale—clear as amber, sparkling like champagne, and as fresh and 
pure as if just that moment drawn from a rock-fountain. Ah! it 
carries one back in memory to the days at the Transvaal gold- 
fields when we paid five shillings a bottle—and were glad of the 
chance—for beer that would have commanded double figures had it 
approached in quality within a hundred miles of this humble 
home-brewed. And, bad as were the vile importations for which 
we paid so high a price, the beer brewed in Cape Town was worse. 
I offer no apology for Cape beer: frankly, and to speak my mind, 
it does not deserve any. Competition is a funny thing. There 
is competition among wine-farmers at the Cape; and therefore 
Cape sherry—the pure unadulterated juice of the grape, which, 
considering that we sell it by the cask off our estates in the Colony 
at the rate of twopence a bottle, and that that same twopenny 
wine is sold in London every day under English, Spanish, and 
other labels, at four, five, and six shillings a bottle, cannot, after 
all, have anything seriously wrong with it—Cape sherry is branded 
“detestable: ” simply a bad name given a dog in the hope that it 
might hang him in the course of local competition among wine- 
farmers, a reputation which has spread among the ignorant on this 
side the ocean with the pertinacity of a weed in neglected soil. But 
there is no competition among brewers at the Cape. I do not 
believe that in the whole Cape Colony there are more than two 
breweries; an enormous import duty bars good English ale; and 
therefore—but I leave the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
Only, when I go back to South Africa, trust me for knowing how 
to make Kentish home-brewed ! 

Across a meadow or two, through a cornfield and past a gravel 
pit, I come into a by-road which ascends a hill and gradually 
transforms itself, between two high walls of beech, fir, and chest- 
nuts, almost meeting overhead, into a lovely avenue leading to an 
ivy-covered rustic church, whose moss-grown buttresses and niches 
speak of centuries past and flown. 

* Uren, dagen, maanden, jaren, 


Viiegen als een’ schaduw heen,” 


says a well-known Dutch hymn ; but the shadowy flight of seconds 
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and centuries has not had much effect on that little old building. 
It stands there in solitary beauty, surrounded by magnificent oaks 
and elms which almost hide it from the outside world, and looking 
as fit for another four-hundred-years’ lease as if it were but a 
myth that the old footworn slab in the nave, where rest the remains 
of its pious founder, bears date three hundred and fifty years ago. 
A little farther on I come up with a man in a snug little pony- 
cart walking his pony down a steep incline. The occupant of the 
cart has the appearance of an intelligent well-to-do farmer. ‘Good 
morning, sir. Can you direct me how to get to X. church from 
here?” 

* Certainly ; but may I ask what on earth you want to go to X. 
church for? Your aspect—you will pardon me—is not that of an 
archeological tramp, and X. church is about the most uninterest- 
ing x 

‘Tt is my taste for the humorous that takes me to X.,” I reply, 
laughing. ‘‘ I saw in one of your local papers that last week the 
bells were tolled for service in X. church, the congregation 
assembled, the organist exhausted his stock of voluntaries ; but the 
clergyman in residence never turned up until an hour after service- 
time, and when his congregation had dispersed in wonderment, and 
then he came strolling up with his tennis shoes in one hand 
and a racket in the other. Well, I want to go and sketch that 
church for future reference. You see, if a parson did that sort of 
thing in the part of the world I hail from, although we have no 
Established Church there, we should lynch him. Yes, sir: string 
him up like a Texas horse-thief!”’ 

** You are an American, then?” queries he, smiling. 

‘‘No: merely a South African farmer in quest of information. 
I want to have a look about your farm land here for a few days.” 

“Glad to meet you, sir. Come, jump in here, and I will drive 
you about and show you what there is to be seen in this neighbour- 
hood in that direction.” We exchange cards, and he tells me that 
he is steward to the Hon. close by, and does a good deal 
of farming in his own behalf too. We drive through a magnifi- 
cently-wooded park ; and my companion, who is evidently a man of 
no mean intelligence, delights in pointing out the huge dimensions 
of this old oak, the hollow shell which alone supports the wide- 
spreading branches of that one, the height of this group of elms, 
the reflection of the deer in the waters of that ornamental lake 
over there, etc. 

**T don’t suppose you have many parks like this one out in 
South Africa?” 

‘‘No: I am sorry to say parks are as extinct at the Cape as the 
dodo. The old Dutchmen, Germans, and French refugees—the 
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only classes of nobility the Cape has ever seen, and men who left 
their country, not for their country’s good, but for the everlasting 
blessing of their new home beyond the seas—brought with them 
many noble European pursuits, not the least being the practice of 
tree-planting. They planted vineyards, miles of orange-groves, 
orchards of every imaginable kind of fruit, and laid out parks and 
avenues of the most magnificent oaks for hundreds of square miles 
inland from Cape Town. Now, your oak-trees in this country are 
dwarfs by the side of ours. Ido not say that your timber is not 
superior : it must be when an English oak takes a century to grow 
as much as one of ours does in twenty years. However, the 
descendants of these ideal Dutch, German, and French colonists 
have for the last seventy years, unfortunately, followed the example 
of those birds of passage who, since the Treaty of Utrecht, have 
come to the Cape merely ‘‘ to make their little pile,” and then 
vanish: that is, they have learnt to hack, cut down, burn, and 
demolish the hundreds of thousands of beautiful trees their more 
provident ancestors reared; but ne’er a one have they learnt to 
plant again in their stead. Talk of nature weeping! Why, there 
have been times at the Cape when I have almost felt like shedding 
tears with her out of pure sympathy: when I have seen—as I have 
more than once—a whole row of the loveliest oaks, 150 and 200 
years old, laid flat in a day to supply the kitchen-fire for the 
winter, when all the while the rhenoster bush, which springs up 
year after year, and makes good fuel, though it may be more 
troublesome to store and to handle, was being set fire to for miles 
round those very oaks to open up grazing-ground for the flocks! 
In the result, the Cape is becoming more barren and drought-ridden 
day by day—though the trees in the mountain fastnesses, and on 
the estates of those farmers who have some idea of the beautiful 
in nature, if not of the useful, show what a superb country ours is 
for tree-planting. Ah! if I could but transport a few ship-loads of 
our monied farmers to England during the summer months—if with 
no other object but to show them the magnificent woods and parks 
that one’s vision encounters from no matter what point of the 
compass one looks at the country here!” 

At the confines of the park a magnificent stretch of cultivated 
country—hop gardens, cornfields, turnip fields, gardens, orchards, 
and sheep and cattle-stocked grass meadows separated from one 
another by thick green hedges—unfolds itself. The first thing that 
strikes a Cape farmer landing in England, after its surprising 
greenness, of course, is the interminable network of hedges. He 
crosses the Channel—to Normandy, Antwerp, Flushing, and 
Hamburg—and to his surprise there are even more hedgerows— 
and canals, too, there; and, what is worse, the stile and footpath 
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in almost every alternate meadow and field in England are 
altogether wanting, and he must, perforce, stick to the main and 
the by-roads, or else run counter to ‘‘ Les Violateurs seront poursuivis 
conformément le Droit,” or some such grotesque and unneighbourly 
notice. On Cape farms there are no hedges—no warnings to tres- 
passers. But there will be, when the Cape, like Great Britain and 
North-Western Europe, shall have become so overcrowded that no 
landed proprietor will be in a position to stretch himself at night 
without being in imminent danger of damaging his neighbour’s 
fences on the one side with his head, and trespassing on his 
neighbour’s land on the opposite side with his legs. We stop at 
a meadow, in a corner of which some men are busy sheep-shearing. 
Big animals these Romney Marsh breeds are compared with our 
Cape merinos: they weigh 140 lbs. to the latter’s 70, and average 
six and eight pounds of wool to the little merino’s three and four. 
But ask the manufacturer which he prefers, the eight-inch hairy 
fleece from Romney, or the three-inch compact, silky, from the 
Cape; and he will answer at once, ‘‘ No, sir: I want strength of 
staple: give me the merino, or the merino-Saxony cross.” 

“‘How many sheep a day do your best shearers average?” I 
ask my companion. 

*‘ Well, it is difficult to say, no two men averaging alike. Now 
and then one comes across a man who can turn off thirty a day 
—a score and a half, as we call it—but he would be an exception. 
How do you manage with your large flocks in South Africa ?” 

“Our shearing is mostly done by Hottentots and other niggers, 
our best shearers being the east-coast Makatees, who think nothing 
of averaging a hundred a day, shearing from 5 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
with two hours’ allowance in between. We had one man, though, 
a small Ruggens farmer and a French refugee by descent, who used 
to assist on our estate, whose superior with the shears it would 
be difficult to find anywhere in the world. Abraham Mathé—the 
poor fellow is dead now—used to turn off 120 sheep a day year 
after year for the three weeks the shearing usually lasted, and to 
this day I do not remember his ever bragging about it.” We drive 
on, and draw up in a road lying between a hop-garden and a big 
cornfield. ‘‘ Now these,” says my companion, pointing to the 
hops, ‘‘ make up our Stock Exchange. We Kent farmers, though 
you would scarcely credit it, are for the greater part gamblers, 
pure and simple, and nothing more nor less. A few years ago—an 
exceptionally good year it was, too—I got £75 an acre for my hops. I 
had 120 acres stocked ; so that, putting my expenses in gross at £25 
an acre, I was left a net profit of £6,000 on hops alone. The 
following year I was, as I thought, going to repeat the performance. 
I spent money right and left, thinking I might obtain the maximum 
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—£100 an acre. Then a frost came, and shortly after the fly ; and 
I spent more money doctoring. Finally, just about the beginning 
of August, there came first a blight and then a tremendous wind, 
and where was 1? My gross outlay had been close on £40 an 
acre, and I only got £12—result: I was £4,500 out on the year. 
And the climate is not the hop-farmer’s only enemy : he has another 
very formidable one. For his main chance lies in an abundant 
home crop when the foreigner happens to be short. Let hot and 
damp weather, genial breezes, cheap manure and washes—if such 
a desirable combination for the hop-farmer ever be possible in 
England—let these all combine to favour him: unless Fortune 
be less propitious to foreign growers, the English market will be 
flooded with German and American hops. Hops, you see, can be 
grown in the Rhine district and the States and delivered in the 
Borough at less than half our home cost. Not that our labour is 
too expensive: it is more expensive in the States; and on the 
Continent the difference is so small as to be practically not worth 
considering. English land transport, again, is more expensive than 
foreign and ocean transport ; but what our high railway rates take 
out of our pockets we generally manage to regain through the 
superior freshness of our product. No, sir: the reason we cannot 
compete with the foreigner is that our land is worn out. Our hops 
would be consumptive weaklings were it not for the careful and 
unceasing care we bestow on them and the ground they occupy. 
The Continental farmer gets his land at from five shillings to fifteen 
shillings rent an acre, and spends perhaps five pounds in manure 
and washing ; the American has his land practically free, wants no 
manure, and spends a few pounds in washing: I pay an annual 
rental of from one to five pounds an acre, and have to plank down 
another twenty for gross expenses, doctoring items mostly, or else 
see my hops too feeble to climb a pole.” 

“Yes; your land question is undoubtedly a nineteenth-century 
curiosity. Down in Hampshire last year a landowner took me over 
one of his farms, which, he said, he was prepared to let to anybody 
rent-free who would give security to pay the rates and taxes and 
keep the place in repair. He could find nobody to take it. And 
yet he wanted what he thought was next to nothing for it—£10an acre 
for the freehold. I declare I nearly split my sides with laughing 
when he mentioned the price. Ten pounds an acre for a farm 
nobody would occupy, even rent-free! and that to an Africander 
who could at any moment obtain in South Africa thousands of acres 
of freehold farmland at three pounds an acre that would pay him 
20 per cent. if lie be not too lazy to work it! But the biggest land 
joke I have come across in the northern hemisphere is that of a 
Californian company whom I saw advertising the other day that 
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they were prepared to sell land in California suitable for orange 
and peach-growing at £40 an acre! I would give those English 
farmers with capital at their command who should read that adver- 
tisement and contemplate emigration one bit of advice: Offer the 
Californians forty pence an acre for their real estate, half payable 
so soon as they shall have brought an accessible railway within 300 
miles of the land advertised, and the other half when the said 
railway is brought within two-days’ journey. Should the company 
ask for a week or two to consider the offer let the ‘intending 
emigrants’ refuse point blank to negotiate further and take ship for 
the Cape. There, within a hundred miles from Cape Town, and 
within easy reach of both rail and shipping, they will be able to 
procure freehold land at three pounds an acre on which they can 
grow oranges, peaches, figs, and melons sufficient, not only for ex- 
port, but even for feeding their pigs on, and where they will, more- 
over, be at liberty to engage in the more English and manly 
business of sheep- and corn-farming, and horse- and cattle-breeding, 
with grape-, wine-, brandy-, raisin-, and ostrich-farming for their 
leisure moments. But, as a matter of fact, £30 an acre is nothing 
out of the common—is it ?—for freehold farmland hereabouts.” 

*“ No; not by any means. And as for the £10 an acre your 
Hampshire friend wanted for his worthless farm—that, in truth, 
was but a flea-bite, as prices go. It’s the sentiment connected with 
the thing that prompts the high prices given for land here—the 
sentiment that England is small, and that one’s two or three 
acres, no matter where situated, are bound to become sooner or 
later a London suburb and a building estate.” 

Turning to the magnificent wheatfield on our left, which extends 
right to the edge of the hill and the horizon, my friend continued. 

** Now, here is a thing it would never pay us to grow if the small 
profit on it were not such a dead certainty as it is. We are run 
very close by Russians and Americans; but what with the famine 
in Russia this year, the deliveries from there not coming up to 
sample, and the usual American ‘ring,’ which is bound to burst 
before the season is over, our prospects look more encouraging this 
crop. This fleeting, unsought protection will do us good, and the 
public at large no appreciable harm. I am not one of those, 
however, who clamour for a permanent protective tariff. In a 
country like England and Wales, with thirty-two million acres, 
and almost the same number of inhabitants, and the soil of which 
is exhausted the way ours is, such a tariff could only end in 
disaster. When the foreigners cut my profit-margin too fine, I 
shall buy their wheat, and turn my fields into sheep and cattle 
runs. In grass, at all events, I am always their master; and my 
wool, mutton, and beef will take a lot of beating in home 
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markets. But, if you will allow me, there is a question I should 
like to ask you. There is so much talk in this country about 
emigration—emigration from the congested districts. What is the 
sort of man from here likely to succeed as a farmer at the Cape?” 

‘‘ The man who has not a lazy hair on his head—voila tout— 
and no other. You farmers do not know what work is in this 
country. You begin about six o’clock in the morning by sending 
your men to the fields to do piece-work. If it snows or rains you 
stop at home. As soon as it begins to get dark you turnin. I 
have been to hundreds of English farms to gain information that I 
might apply when I return to the Cape; and have watched the 
labourers doing every imaginable kind of farm-work, and doing it 
in many cases, right under their masters’ noses, too, in such a 
slovenly manner that had the man been a nigger at work on our 
estate at the Cape he would in a twinkling have had the shears, 
or the spade, or the sickle, taken from his hands by one of us, and 
shown the proper way of setting about it. Here the master either 
does not see it, because he does not know how to do it any better 
himself, or, if he does see it, looks on in apathy, and mentally 
sets that labourer down as a second-class man—and that is all. 
Now, the farmer from here that wishes to succeed at the Cape 
must be ‘off with the old love and on with the new.’ He must 
rise morning after morning at three o’clock, and see that every 
nigger turns out. As soon as the first ray of light shows itself he 
must be on the land—it may be eight miles across the hills from 
the homestead to it; or up to his waist in the river, to see that 
the sheep are properly passed from hand to hand among the thirty 
washers ; or in the paddocks, to show the new hands how to hold 
their sheep and handle the shears so as not to cut the animals. 
We pay our labourers an average of 2s. 6d. a day all the year 
round (8s. 6d. for wheat harvesting with the sickle, 2s. 6d. for 
shearing, 1s. 6d. for vineyard-digging and odd work); we give 
them their glass of wine, brandy, or milk—whichever they prefer 
—eight times a day; we feed them—as much bread and meat as 
they like—and supply them with sleeping-room, tobacco, and shoe- 
leather ; but, we make them work for it; and the man from this 
country who intends doing business at the Cape must not only see 
that they do their work expeditiously, but he must be able to show 
them how to do it well. He must be prepared to stand from five 
in the morning until six at night—saving an hour at eight and 
another at twelve, both of which he will have to devote to the 
reaping machines and their drivers in the level parts of the field— 
behind the men, from twenty to thirty in number, cutting wheat, 
oats, barley, and rye with sickles; and under the most broiling of 
broiling hot suns he must never be seen by his men to flinch. A 
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Cape nigger is as impervious to sunstroke as a lizard; and the 
master must accommodate himself to the circumstances. When 
the harvest is cut and wants riding in, he must be prepared on 
moonlight nights to work all through the night, and be content to 
snatch a few hours’ sleep during the afternoon heat. In the cold 
winter rains he will have to sit in the saddle from morn to night to 
pick up weakly lambs, and to see that the shepherds do their duty 
over an area of thirty or forty square miles. He must learn to 
mount a two-year old colt that has never, up to that morning, seen 
either stable or saddle, and he must handle the reins of a ten- or a 
twelve-mule team with as much facility as he does those of a two- 
horse one. That, Sir, is the man who will succeed as a Cape 
farmer; and no other. And a glorious life it is too—one the like 
of which Europe cannot give. You have, no doubt, often seen 
pictures purporting to be portrayals of Cape boer-life—some lazy 
sluggard and his slothful brood wallowing outside a mud-and- 
thatch shanty. The persons who bring such pictures to this 
country are at least honest in that they portray their own circle of 
association at the Cape. Within the precincts of the private 
homestead of the real Cape farmer—the nobleman of his country 
—they are no more allowed than a Kimberley I.D.B. would be, in 
this country, inside the precincts of the mansion of one of your 
English dukes, and therefore cannot portray it. The pictures I 
am speaking of are about as accurate a representation of the real 
Cape farmer and his surroundings as a sketch of mine portraying 
a costermonger in his cabbage-corner, or a lemonade and candle- 
seller in his dirty window, would be an accurate representation of 
your landowner and city merchant respectively.” 

Having driven through the fields and viewed the oast-houses and 
paddocks, we take a road ascending a hill and leading to Lord ——’s 
park. Ina few minutes-up comes Lord himself, on horseback, 
and draws rein to speak to my companion, who introduces me. His 
lordship, who looks the gruff old country squire to a T, kindly 
offers to show me his pheasant preserve, and precedes us through 
the lovely park. We stop at an open space—four or five acres of 
meadow—in which there are something like a hundred hen-coops, 
each with a hen locked in it. These are the hatchers of the 
pheasants for the coming season’s sport. The pheasant chicks, 
tame as ordinary barn-yard ones, run about outside the coops in 
coveys, and come to be fed at the call of the keeper, as if they were 
never intended to be anything but the legitimate offspring of the 
domestic fowl. To prevent the young pheasants taking to the 
woods and becoming too wild, the hen is often locked up until the 
moment arrives for her brood to fall to the “sportsman’s” charge 
right in front of the coop, while she, at the noise of the guns, sits 
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crouching in fear inside and behind the narrow bars. His lord- 
ship tells me his pheasant eggs cost him as much as half-a-crown 
apiece. The pheasants he hatches are all shot during the open time, 
and he has to buy the eggs for each successive season’s ‘‘ sport.” 

‘You have no English pheasants at the Cape?” 

“No, my lord. Our pheasant is the large francolin, a bird about 
three times the size of a partridge, not very unlike it in shape and 
flight, and inhabiting the palmetto and the thick bush along the 
riversides and in the ravines.” 

** How do you hunt them? Are they good sport ?” 

‘Yes : capital shooting. We hunt them on horseback: except- 
ing at quails, we Cape farmers always shoot off our horses. Besides, 
nobody would ever get a sight of a Cape pheasant on our estate, 
except from a horse : the bush is too high and the underwood too 
thick. We ride in with a pointer—your English driver is unknown, 
and would be useless with us—and at the merest rustle draw up. 
The bird never shows itself longer than three or four seconds when 
the pointer puts it up, and unless the sportsman finds that 
sufficient time to aim and fire he had better stay at home. Yes: 
shooting with us is sport ; with you—I am sure you will pardon my 
saying it—it amounts to either child’s play or to slaughter, pure and 
simple. To a Cape man, there is as much sport shooting fowls in 
a barnyard as there is shooting pheasants in your preserves, in 
front of an army of drivers. But the thing that puzzles me most 
is that you can find a man to pay you from one to five pounds an 
acre annual rent for a farm on which he has not the right to shoot 
even a solitary peewit. I declare that if one of my father’s tenants 
were to chow so little spirit as to offer to pay him a rack-rent for a 
farm with that condition annexed he would show that tenant the 
way off the estate pretty quickly. A tenant who can submit to 
such a condition, whilst paying your wonderful rents, is the very 
man to come to the conclusion that ‘farming don’t pay,’— 
because he has not energy enough to make it—and so to lower the 
morale of one’s tenants all round. Your English estates certainly 
have some splendid advantages. Your old mansions and farm- 
buildings, made to last for ever ; your inherited hedges and woods 
and what not in a thickly populated country are things we cannot 
even so much as dream of. Yet, there are drawbacks with 
you—— ”’ 

“Ah! there you show the Dutch boer in you—always kick 
against England and everything English. But, tell me frankly 
now—you are an educated man, a University man; you have 
travelled as much as I have, and perhaps more, and you have had 
the wisdom to learn the languages of the countries you have 
travelled in, so that you could understand what you saw—have you 
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seen anything anywhere in Europe to compare in any way with our 
English country estates ? ” 

“No, my lord. Let me parody the words of (I believe) 
Napoleon III., and say that had I not been a Cape farmer I should 
have liked nothing half so well as to have been born an English 
country gen 

“Napoleon the Third, sir, was a fool, ad d fool! I knew him, 
spoke to him, and were he here to-day I would tell him so. He 
lived in this country during a boom—a regular gold boom—in 
land. Were he here now with land at £10 an ss 

“Ah, my lord, there you show the English farmer—always 
grumbling. Good morning!” 


Henprik B. Knopuaucn. 


FROM A SIMIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


‘Wet, what do you think of it?” said Gerald Newton at last. 

The object referred to was a skeleton—or rather parts of a 
skeleton, for many important bones, including the skull, were 
missing—which was stretched out on a long table. The Rev. 
Regius Professor of Obsolete Theologies at St. Boniface’s, who 
prided himself upon his knowledge of anatomy, examined the 
bones again with an obviously professional air. 

** A gorilla—lI see,” he said. 

Newton looked at him with a curious expression upon his face. 
‘‘T wish you were right,” he said suddenly, with a warmth which 
seemed out of keeping with the nature of his subject. 

‘Why should you doubt it?” said the Professor. ‘“‘ I do not see 
how, speaking of course without mature consideration, it could 
possibly belong to any other of the anthropoid apes.” 

Newton remained silent, staring gloomily before him. 

‘Let us investigate this matter fully,” he said at length, ‘‘ before 
we offer any opinion. I have already noted down some rough 
observations upon the structural peculiarities of the specimen. 
Will you kindly help me to verify them? In the first place,” 
he went on, ‘‘I narrow the inquiry, so far as I may do so with 
perfect safety, by taking it for granted that the skeleton is 
that of a true anthropoid ape. You would, of course, assent 
to that?” 

The Professor nodded. ‘‘ Of course,” he said, without looking up. 

“In the next place, then, we may, of course, pass by the Gibbons. 
Apart from the question of size, the extreme relative length of hand 
and arm so characteristic of the Gibbons (Hylobates) is too 
conspicuous by its absence here ’’—indicating the skeleton—“‘ to 
make further inquiry on that head necessary. Now we come to the 
Orang. As you are aware, the length of the entire foot of the 
Orang, as compared with that of the backbone, is strikingly great. 
In the present case, please observe that, although tremendously 
strong, the length is not very remarkable. Again, note the hand 
of our specimen. You see there is no marked discrepancy in the 
relative lengths of thumb and fingers ; the Orang, on the contrary, 
has the absolutely longest hand and the shortest thumb, as com- 
pared with the forefingers, of all the anthropoids.” 
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The Rev. Professor reflected for a few moments. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said ; ‘‘ the creature is plainly not an Orang. There is nothing now 
for it but the Gorilla or Chimpanzee.” 

Newton was leaning against the table with the same grave, almost 
distressed, look in his face. 

** Count the ribs,” he said drily. 

The Professor did so. Then, in evident surprise, he looked up 
suddenly at Newton. 

‘“‘ Why,” he exclaimed, “‘ there are only twelve pairs!” 

‘“‘ Exactly,” returned the other: “ that is precisely my difficulty. 
Now, I need not inform so eminent a zoologist as yourself that no 
Gorilla or Chimpanzee has ever been discovered with less than 
thirteen. Again, count the wrist-bones. If I mistake not, there 
are only eight. If the skeleton were that of either a Chimpanzee 
or a Gorilla there would be nine.” 

The Professor remained silent, with an utterly blank expression 
on his face. ‘‘ Well, I must say’’—he remarked slowly, after a 
time—‘‘I’m quite at a loss. It would appear that there is no 
animal which fulfils the latter condition, with the exception of 
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man. 


“Ah!” said Newton, with something like a sigh. ‘‘ So you are 
brought to bay at last in that far-away hypothesis. But I can’t 
leave you in peace even there. In the first place, 1 may inform 


you that these bones are the remains of an animal which was shot 
by my friend the Rev. Dr. Frankland, a very worthy missionary, 
on the densely wooded banks of the Gaboon. And there is ascien- 
tific objection to the theory that our Christian friend at the Equator 
had, upon some sporting tour, mistaken a lively member of his flock 
for a true Simian, and so put a bullet through him and sent his 
remains here to baffle European inquiry. Fortunately, the bones 
of the feet of our specimen are perfect. Kindly look at them. 
You observe there that the hallux is so constructed as to be able to 
oppose the other toes (much as our thumb can oppose the fingers), 
instead of being parallel with the other toes, and exclusively adapted 
for supporting the body on the ground. In short, you observe that 
the prehensile character of the hallux is fully developed, and 
renders the foot a distinct and tremendously muscular hand. No: 
the remains are those of a true anthropoid ape; but they are those 
of a member of that family which it has been reserved for us for 
the first time to determine.” 

Newton paused, and threw himself back in his chair with a gesture 
\of weariness. 

“T shall tell you the tale from beginning to end exactly as it 
occurred,”’ he went on, almost defiantly ; ‘‘ and then, if you see fit to 
warn my friends that I am a dangerous madman, you may do so.” 
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In order to get a clearer view of the speaker, the Professor took 
off his spectacles, rubbed them, and carefully replaced them. 

Newton continued, without looking up: ‘‘ You remember Wallace 
predicted that, although one species of Gorilla only had thus far 
been determined, it was not improbable that other forms might 
inhabit the interior of the African continent. You may also re- 
member that, in consequence of a letter received from my friend 
Dr. Frankland, a missionary stationed at Bakeli, on the Gaboon, 


I went out there some time ago to make certain scientific investi- 
gations.” 


The Professor nodded. 

“The letter was briefly to this effect : Frankland had heard, from 
the natives, of certain animals which were named, indiscriminately, 
Gina, Quqheena, and M’wiri (the latter a term, I believe, signifying 
Satyr-man). Still, although he had been stationed some years at 
Bakeli, he had at the time of writing never seen one. The natives 
—even the experienced native hunters— contended that this 
‘Quqheena’ was a creature entirely distinct from all the known 
apes. They had, in fact, surrounded it with a halo of superstition. 
The prevalent belief was that the spirits of their dead ancestors 
occupied its body, and not even the promise of unlimited ‘ dash’ 
would induce them to molest it. Their ancestors, they said, were 
easily moved to wrath, and any interference was immediately 
followed by death—either of the rash hunter himself or one of his 
near kindred. Frankland subsequently secured this specimen, and 
the following is his account of his first meeting with the brute, or, 
more strictly, of the means by which the skeleton was obtained. 
He had gone down the river some distance from the station, in 
order to get an example of some bird which the British Museum 
people wanted. He was accompanied in the boat by a native 
servant, a Fantee boy. He states that they were drifting noise- 
lessly along, carefully examining the dense tangle of creepers and 
llianas which lined the bank, when the tropical stillness was broken 
by a strange murmuring sound, almost, he described it, as of 
two persons whispering together. Directly the lad heard the 
sound he fell upon his ‘knees in the most abject terror, murmuring 
‘Quqheena,’ and praying vigorously —an accomplishment pro- 
bably learnt at the Mission schools. By dint of whispered 
threats and expostulations he was at last induced so far to 
overcome his emotion as to seize an overhanging bough, and 
they thus came to an anchorage. Then Frankland peered care- 
fully into the interstices in the jungle. For some time the matted 
masses of branches and leaf appeared almost solid; but at last 
his eye reached a narrow vista in the woody growth which enabled 
him to take a more extended view. Following this, and still guided 
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by the murmuring sound, he discerned, shining in the darkness of 
the leafy tunnel, two glittering eyes, the gloom of the forest and 
the density of the verdure preventing any other portion of the 
animal from being visible. Knowing the timidity of all the 
gorilla tribe, Frankland, at once, raised his rifle and fired. 
Although unable to see the effect of his shot, he knew that it 
must have told; but, owing to the impenetrable barrier of jungle 
at this point, he was unable to effect a landing to recover his 
quarry. Some days afterwards, his men, approaching from another 
point of the compass, managed to reach the place but, unluckily, 
some carnivorous beast—or more probably the large and destruc- 
tive ants (drivers) which abound there—had been busily at work, 
and only these few bones reached Frankland’s bungalow.” 

** Well ?” said the Professor. 

“* Well, I went to Bakeli ; I stayed there some months ; but I could 
find no trace of the mysterious ape. Did I tell you that Frankland 
had a daughter ?” 

The Professor shook his head. 

** After I had been at Bakeli some months I began to regard the 
whole thing as a myth. I had beaten the ground thoroughly with- 
out result. Now, listen: every word I tell you is true. One 
night we were in the mission house, and Miss Frankland—Dorothy 
—went to the little blindless window. Suddenly, without the 
least warning, she fell back. ‘Come to me,’ she cried, in sudden 
alarm: ‘I see something.’ Frankland ran to her. ‘ What is it?’ 
he said. ‘What has frightened you?’ She seemed too terrified 
to speak, and almost instantly we heard a sound as though some 
one were trying to open the outer door. It was an old negress who 
lived at the place, Monqulamba. The woman was evidently wild 
with superstitious terror. She gasped out at length that she had 
seen a dark form pressing close to the window, and as it turned 
she had identified ‘Quqheena.’ My gun-case was in a corner of 
the room, and in five seconds I had thrown butt, barrels, and fore- 
end together. The night was not very dark; but I could see 
nothing of the Ape in the little enclosure which answered for a 
garden. There was a group of trees just outside, in which it 
might have taken refuge, and I knew that if I could get it out it 
would give me a clear shot as it crossed the open. So I went in, 
striking my foot against the trunks as I walked along. No sign of 
my quarry was forthcoming. So I continued pressing through the 
leafy tangle, hoping every moment to hear a mighty rush. 
Suddenly something touched me very gently. Before I could move 
or cry out mighty arms, or what seemed like mighty arms, passed 
round my throat.” 

**¢ But did you see nothing ?”’ said the Professor. 
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‘“* Nothing whatever. I remember something just touching my 
cheek ; then something passed round my throat; and then—why, 
if one of the palm trees had leapt from the earth and coiled itself 
round my neck, the sense of awful resistless weight could not have 
been greater. 

““When I came to myself I was lying on the grass, in what 
appeared to be the recesses of the forest. My brow and hair were 
wet as though they had been bathed. At my side was a rude cup 
formed from a husk, containing fresh water. It was not yet 
daylight, and it took me some time to disentangle the objects 
around me from the nightmare-like forms in my brain. Then 
I saw something which sent the blood to my heart. Close to 
me, within three paces, crouched a huge monster—a creature 
so unearthly in its vast girth and length of limb, that to see it 
behind the strong bars of a cage would have been an unnerving sight. 
As I saw it, it might, without moving a yard, have stretched out 
one great hairy hand and seized me where I lay. Yet it showed 
no disposition to attack me. I watched it intently; then, for the 
first time, I noted that it held a bunch of bananas and dates, freshly 
torn from the palm. Something in the creature’s expression 
interested, perplexed, yet, somehow, failed to alarm me. For the 
first time the meaning of an old Fantee saying—always dark be- 
fore—became less obscure—‘ He who kills ‘‘ Quqheena”’ kills a 
soul.’ - 

“‘T moved uneasily, ‘ Are you in pain?’ it said gently. I heard 
the tones clearly, low, cultured, distinct—and the amazing thing 
was I felt little or no surprise. ‘ What are you?’ Isaid. (I tried 
to speak as calmly as I could, but my voice trembled). ‘ That is 
rather an abrupt way of asking for an introduction,’ the Thing 
replied. And its tones were so smooth and easy that I felt guilty 
of an unpardonable rudeness. ‘ But I brought you here with the 
fixed intention of enlightening you,’ it added. ‘We decided, 
unanimously, the other night, that it was absurd for the two 
highest mammalian forms to remain longer strangers.’ ”’ 

The Professor again wiped his spectacles, in order to obtain a 
clearer view of the speaker. 

‘** But tell me, first, what are you?’ I exclaimed, involuntarily. 
Tt smiled slightly. ‘Do you want Darwin’s definition or our 
own?’ it said. ‘ However, neither would be unbiassed : so we will 
let that pass. For the purposes of this interview, let us say that 
you and I represent the two highest branches of a common family 
tree. I wish to be perfectly frank with you,’ it continued: ‘ so I'll 
come to the point at once. The history of man is a wheel, con- 
stantly revolving, and in that sense repeating itself. But it is 
travelling onwards as well. Curiously enough, our wheel revolves 
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also; but it never advances. It is this essential difference which I 
should like to discuss with you.’ 

“‘T consented readily. The hairy paw with which this strange 
creature gently accentuated its sentences could have crushed me 
like a fly. 

‘“‘*Tmmeasurably inferior as you may be, compared with our- 
selves,’ it went on (‘I do not wish to appear disrespectful ; but I 
have a reason for speaking plainly), you possess something, as a 
race, which we lack.’ 

I moved a little farther from the emphasizing paw. ‘ Pardon 
me,’ I said; ‘but if this is in the nature of a diplomatic con- 
ference, I must, in behalf of civilized humanity, protest against 
such preliminary assumption of superiority.’ 

*“* The Ape appeared much surprised. ‘ But really, you must see 
it for yourself. It seems to me so obvious. To take the first 
tangible illustration. If I stretched out my arm, your fragile 
frame would be crushed like an egg-shell. I might go on to your 
submerged tenth ; but I don’t wish to press the point.’ 

“Tt raised its arm gently as it spoke, and I saw it was not 
necessary, for the purposes of our argument, to carry the matter 
farther. 

“** We have never failed,’ it proceeded,—‘ to keep in view what 
I understand you call your civilization. It interests, yet at the 
same time amazes, us. Some of the humbler members of our 
community who have visited London and Paris, attached to barrel- 
organs, and who have succeeded in returning, find little to admire 
in your mode of life. Travellers’ tales are proverbially unreliable ; 
but many of these bear the stamp of truth. For example, in the 
dim mists of antiquity, our race addressed themselves to the solu- 
tion of the problem of happiness. How to be constantly happy 
seemed to them a question of such paramount importance that 
they refused to deal with any other until it was satisfactorily 
settled. It blocked the way, so to speak. Our European travellers 
tell us that this is still a moot point with you.’ 

“T admitted it. With that mighty paw waving so near, I felt 
that it was still a moot point with me. ‘ But you must find life 
dull in these solitudes,’ I said. The Ape seemed puzzled. 

“*Dull?’ it murmured. ‘But—Ah!—I see. You are, of 
course, unable to appreciate the effect of imnumerable suc- 
cessions of absolute tranquillity. Still, you have your theories of 
heredity ; but, I remember now, you only use them in connection 
with crime, insanity, and so forth. Dear me, how very 
curious! I ought not to smile, I know,’ it went on, ‘ because, 
after all, it is a serious matter for you. Bred on telegraphs,, 
nurtured on express trains and telephones, maturing beneath 
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electric lights, and constantly haunted by a weird desire to dis- 
cover something still quicker, stronger, and more dazzling, your 
condition grows sadder évery day. To demonstrate this, allow me 
to suggest a simple experiment. Take any tall-hatted gentleman 
haphazard from Charing Cross or Lombard Street. Place him 
here alone for one single week. Surely no hard fate, for the 
trees and grasses are green and the winds are warm. Whence 
comes the strange weariness—the shadow like the fear of death— 
which creeps to his soul? We don’t feel it. Ask the birds and 
butterflies, and they would be simply unable to understand you. 
Yet the explanation is simplicity itself. When one stands at the 
corner of the Mansion House, and watches the hurrying crowds, it 
might be imagined they are merely bent on ordinary business— 
buying, selling, cornering markets, floating bogus mines, and so on. 
A busy broker would probably be annoyed if you stopped him at 
the door of the ‘ House,’ and seriously warned him against follow- 
ing the example of Frankenstein. Yet the monster he is creating 
is a terrible one. It may be able only to worry and vex him if he 
has to wait ten minutes for a train ; but it would become a really 
dangerous adversary if it caught him alone in a wood.’ 

“T pointed out that it is impossible to institute a comparison 
between a civilized man and a mere animal. I said that the cases 
were not parallel. The Ape smiled again with a blandness which 
irritated me. ‘They are not at all parallel. I hope I may say, 
without conceit, that they are widely different. For example, we 
know what we want. Can you honestly say the same? If I climb 
up that tree for a bunch of bananas, I know that I want them to eat. 
Will you tell me what your millionaires want more gold for? Not 
necessarily for their descendants. Mr. Carnegie pointed out quite 
recently what a bad thing unlimited money is for descendants, and 
yet they toil up harder trees than any in this forest to obtain it. 
As you say, the cases are not parallel.’ 

“<Ttis difficult,’ I said, ‘ to explain clearly to an Ape—I don’t use 
the term disrespectfully—the complex nature of man as compared 
with the lower and simpler organization of the brute.’ 

“The Ape reflected for afew moments. ‘But, pardon me,’ it 
said, ‘what has complexity to do with it? Why should not a man 
—you will acquit me of any desire to use the term offensively— 
aspire to be upon a level with apes in this respect? If you can- 
not attain this position unaided, perhaps your British Association 
might be induced to visit us in order to determine scientifically the 
exact nature of the bars which stand between jin-de-siécle civiliza- 
tion and happiness ?’ 

“* But do I understand you are absolutely contented here?’” 
I said. 
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“¢Tf by contentment you mean lack of power to picture and 
desire to attain a higher life, we are not contented. We are per- 
fectly aware there is no state so hopeless as that of having every 
hope fulfilled. Surely we may be happy without abandoning 
hope ?’ 

“When a monkey takes up a position of this kind it is difficult 
to argue with it. I relapsed into silence. 

“The ape soon resumed the attack: ‘What amazes us so out 
here,’ it went on, ‘is that you don’t see the simplicity of this 
problem of life. A child might solve it. In fact, children do 
solve it, every day. Watch them as they play, before your Board 
Schools absorb them. They are happy—happy as the bird in 
the air, as the despised monkey in the tree. Then, stroll on to 
any great social function, an ‘‘ at home,” or the dance of a society 
queen. The estimable people whom you see wish to be happy. 
They surround themselves with costly accessories—flowers and so 
on—for that object; but the bird in the hedge beats them still. 
They strain science to its limits; they descend to the most un- 
meaning trivialities; yet still the child leaves them hopelessly 
behind. And the ludicrous part of it all is that they can’t tell 
why. If it were not so intensely sad,’ the Ape continued, ‘ nothing 
would amuse me more than to spend a week in London, and 
note carefully all your frantic attempts at being happy. The 
amount of wealth, toil, and toilsomely acquired knowledge which 
you devote to this object is simply astounding to a monkey. Let 
us take such a tour in imagination. §o this fine building is your 
Stock Exchange? And what is this ingenious little machine that 
ticks? The record of all the very latest prices. Marvellous! The 
cleverest monkey in all Africa could never have invented such a 
remarkable piece of mechanism. One moment: I wish to note the 
radiant delight on the countenances of the possessors of this last 
boon of civilization. Thanks: I’m quite ready to go now. Your 
Houses of Parliament, you say? The concentrated wisdom of the 
nation. The concentrated wisdom seems rather hot and excited 
and angry to-night. Let us go away. Ah! a garden party, given 
by a dignitary of your Church. Haven of bliss—at last, at last! 
But does it not strike you that the men look bored and weary, and 
that the smiles of the ladies relax with curious rapidity when the 
object smiled upon has passed. Now, do you mind showing me 
happiness? Ah! I beg your pardon—I see. That dingy little 
hedge-sparrow, rejoicing from the depths of its heart in the bright 
green leaves of summer. Another thing strikes us. You always 
set so much store upon what you call “high principle.” Why 
upon “high principle”? It is obviously a most dangerous weapon 
in any but an unerring hand. This term “high principle” has 
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led you astray from the beginning. It was this which made you 
try to teach some of the most beautiful Christian lessons with a 
thumbscrew. Why not keep to love? That has never led you 
wrong, from Christ to Father Damien.’ 

“But since you despise us so bitterly, why do you seek com- 
munion with us?’ I asked. 

“The ape looked at me with strange, wistful eyes. 

***T cannot tell. Something faintly moving in our hearts calls 
out to you. Our wheel is turning peacefully; but it is still in the 
green forest. Yours revolves roughly, and it jars as it goes along. 
But, standing here, afar off, we see what you cannot see. It is 
ascending the mountain-side ; it is getting nearer to the stars.’”’ 

“That is all,” said Newton, after a pause. ‘‘I suppose I was 
more roughly shaken than I knew, for when Frankland’s people 
found me, they say, I was insensible and alone. 

* * * * * * oK 

“Dear me,” thought the Regius Professor of Obsolete Theologies 
as he wended his way home: ‘‘ what a sad thing it will be if poor 
Newton has really gone wrong in the head?” 


H. Kwyieaut Horsrrevp. 


THE PESSIMISTS AND WOMANKIND. 


Ir is worthy of remark that the mothers of Leopardi and Schopen- 
hauer, typical pessimists of the century, were not strong in those 
maternal qualities which make such an impression upon the 
childish heart, an impression which generally abides throughout 
the after-life of the child. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Countess Adelaide 
Leopardi did not love her children. But her love was, as a rule, 
so undemonstrative, she was so reserved in her manner, and so 
amazingly deficient in those indefinable womanly characteristics 
which attract the confidence and reverence of the young, that she 
seemed more frigid of nature than she really was. She had a 
mission to perform, and everything else seems to have been made 
subsidiary to this duty. The finances of Casa Leopardi were 
sadly embarrassed when she married her husband, then a staid 
young gentleman of literary and antiquarian tastes, but a complete 
ignoramus in money matters. She soon saw that, unless some- 
thing radical was done, her husband would be ruined. This con- 
stituted her mission. She took in hand the administration of the 
Leopardi property, kept the purse of the establishment, and taxed all 
expenses with the most untiring zeal and vigilance. ‘Twenty-nine 
years after his marriage, the Count wrote thus to his son Giacomo :— 
“Your mother, as you know, not only diets me, but keeps me in a 
state of abstinence. If you want money for the journey here, or 
to pay any small debts, whisper it in the ear of your father and 
friend. If you do not want any, write to me as if I had not men- 
tioned it, because your letters are read to the family.” At the end 
of forty years, this long, patient work was crowned with success. 
Casa Leopardi was freed from all its encumbrances. 

During their infancy, the Countess ministered to her children 
even as she ministered to the Leopardi estates. The two boys, 
Giacomo and Carlo, slept in a room upon one side of her own and 
her husband’s room; Paulina, their sister, in a little room on the 
other side. She dressed them with her own hands. She was 
sensitive to the least sign of illness or of discomfort in them. Their 
chilblains in winter especially distressed her ; and she would let no 
one doctor them except herself. But her attentions seem to have 
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been too mechanical and formal to have had very much effect 
upon the children. ‘‘ Our mother’s look,” said Carlo, many 
years afterwards, ‘always followed us; it was her only form of 
caress.” The boys were wont to kiss her hand night and morning. 
There was a close, feudal atmosphere in the house. Their father, 
the Count Monaldo, was in bonds to his wife ; and to the children 
themselves their mother showed rather the kindness of complaisant 
power than of abounding love. She was an “ austere Christian ” 
who seems to have kept as rigid a watch upon her lips as upon her 
heart. Rebellion and abuse were as foreign to Casa Leopardi as 
effusive tenderness. It is on record, as an instance of a moment’s 
impulsiveness, that the Countess once so far forgot herself as to 
upbraid a servant for stupidity at table—‘‘ What an ass”’ she 
exclaimed ;—but that, her habitual self-restraint asserting itself, she 
much modified the censure by adding—‘ you seem to be!” 

Such a mother was ill fitted for a nature like her son Giacomo’s. 
After his first break away from home, in his twenty-fifth year, 
there is little or no mention of her in his letters. Nor does she 
appear to have done or urged much, if aught, to make her son’s life 
less intolerable to him when he was striving to support himself 
with his pen in defiance of his physical sufferings. As the purse- 
keeper, she might have done something; but his revolt against the 
home life was an unpardonable sin. There is no little justification 
in that bitter ‘“ pensiero” in which Leopardi bids his reader 
examine the lives of men deservedly illustrious for their deeds, and 
see if most of such celebrities did not lose their fathers early in 
life. ‘‘The paternal authority in all civilized nations reduces 
children to a kind of slavery which, as domestic slavery, is severer 
and more irksome than common slavery. . . . It begets in a man 
a certain feeling which he ever carries about with him as long as 
his father lives, and which is confirmed by the opinion he inevitably 
inspires in the multitude.” For “paternal” read ‘ maternal,” 
and the autobiographical cast of this reflection is declared. 

Schopenhauer’s mother was of a different stamp. Feuerbach 
gives us a smart summary of her as ‘‘a rich widow; authoress ; 
chatters much and well ; intelligent ; without heart and soul. Self- 
sufficient, longing to be praised, and always laughing at herself. 
Defend us, O God, from women whose hearts run to mere intellect.” 
Her husband died when young Schopenhauer was seventeen. She 
was extravagant rather than rich ; and, but for her son’s determina- 
tion to get his patrimony into his own hands, she would have spent 
that as well as her own portion of her husband’s property. 
““Women,”’ says Schopenhauer, in the Parerga, ‘‘ should never be 
treated as if they were of age, but should always be under tke 
supervision of some man—father, husband, or son—or the State.” 
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This does not ring very true. It is enough to remember the 
Countess Adelaide Leopardi in discredit of it. 

Joanna Schopenhauer and her son did not agree with each other. 
Schopenhauer was rather a disagreeable boy, prone to disturb his 
mother’s peace of mind by gloomy reflections and fits of melancholy. 
She found him as a man even more trying. She loved the sparkle 
of the surface of life, and it annoyed her immensely that he should 
be of so opposite a nature. She gave him plainly to understand 
that he was a trial to her. ‘‘ As concerning your relationship with 
me here (in Weimar), it is best that I say what I wish without 
disguise. That I love you, you cannot doubt. It is essential to 
my happiness to know you are happy, but not to be a witness of 
your happiness. I have always told you that it would be very 
hard for me to live with you, and the more I think about it the 
more this difficulty seems to increase. . . . I live at present very 
tranquilly. From the beginning to the end of the year I have no 
unpleasant moments but those I owe to you. I am peaceable in 
myself. Noone contradicts me. I contradict no one. No loud 
word is heard in my household. Everything goes forward properly. 
No one can discover who commands and who obeys. This is my 
own arrangement, and it must not be disturbed.”’ The tension 
between them did not lessen. And so, in 1814, Joanna Schopenhauer 
writes emphatically to her son: ‘‘You and I can never live together 
for any length of time. . . . Do not reply to this: it is useless. 
If you have arranged for your departure, let me know; but do not 
hurry, as I do not want to know of it long beforehand. . . . Since 
our last annoying conversation, I have firmly resolved, dear 
Arthur, never again to have any verbal intercourse with you, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, because my health suffers from 
it.” As a result of this letter, mother and son went their own 
way for the rest of their lives. During the twenty-four years 
that elapsed before Joanna Schopenhauer’s death, they never saw 
each other, and hardly ever corresponded. 

Schopenhauer had one sister, and so had Leopardi. In each 
case the sister seems to have resembled the brother in a marked 
manner. Paulina Leopardi was of a warm excitable temperament 
in youth ; but her brother’s influence was very strong upon her. 
She seems to have turned naturally to him for help and guidance 
in those early crises of a maiden heart the management of which 
should be peculiarly the mother’s business. It was upon the 
occasion of the impending marriage of his sister that Leopardi 
wrote the sombre poem dedicated to her—surely the most 
eccentric in drift that such an incident in a girl’s life ever 
inspired— 

“*O misert o codardi 
Fighuoli avrai..... 
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The marriage was to have been one of arrangement solely, 
neither the bride nor the bridegroom having seen each other. But 
it did not take place. This disappointment was much felt by 
Paulina, and Giacomo’s letters to her on the subject from Rome 
(where the putative husband was living) are full of a species of 
condolence that one would have thought quite unsuited to the soul 
of a young girl. 


“T repeat [he writes] that human happiness is a dream; that the world is 
not beautiful, but rather insupportable unless seen, as you see it, from a dis- 
tance; that pleasure is a name, not a reality; that virtue, sensibility, and 
magnanimity are not merely the sole consolations of our misfortunes, but 
also the only possible benefits in this life, and that these benefits bring neither 
pleasure nor profit to a person living in the world, as the young are wont to 
think, but vanish entirely, and leave the mind in a state of terrible blankness. 
You know these things already; and more, you believe in them ; yet you wish to 
experience them yourself, and are unhappy because you cannot do so. It was 
the same with me, and is, and will be always, the same with everyone, the 
young and the old alike. . . . It is acknowledged by every philosopher that all 
men are happy or unhappy (bodily sufferings apart) in exactly the same pro- 
portions, be their condition in life what it may. Thus, the poor, the old, the 
weak, the ugly, and the ignorant, enjoy and suffer equally with the rich, the 
young, the strong, the beautiful, and the wise. Each has his own peculiar 
goal, and the possibilities of happiness or unhappiness are the same with all 
ed 


Again :— 


** My dear Paulina, I cannot help saying that your state of mind, and the 
restlessness and agitation betrayed in your letter, seem somewhat to blame, and 
make me pity you. Why do you weep and despair? Because you have con- 
ceived a great hope? .... Hope is a very wild passion, because it carries 
with it necessarily very great fear lest something should not happen. If we 
surrender ourselves to hope, and consequently to fear, howsoever strong we may 
be, despair and grief will be found more tolerable than it T assure you, 
Paulina mia, that, unless we can acquire a little indifference towards ourselves, 
life is searcely possible, much less happiness. You must resign yourself a little 
to fortune, and not hope too keenly, lest circumstances take you by surprise. 
Otherwise, even if your hopes are fully realized, you will have undergone a true 
purgatory by your self-martyrization before obtaining your desire. You will 
say that I am always philosophising ; but you must admit that neither books, nor 
study, nor aught else, save experience, has taught me this. And I recommend 
this philosophy to you, because I think you resemble me in mind and disposi- 
tion. If you love me, take heart and be strong. 


Paulina Leopardi never married. She survived her brother 
thirty-one years, living and dying in Recanati, that ‘ borgo 
selvaggio,” the abode of the “‘ gente zotica, vil” whom Giacomo 
Leopardi never tired of abusing. The excitability of youth gave 
place to a philosophical tranquillity later in life. 

Adele Schopenhauer’s letters to her brother are in their way as 
good portraiture as those of Leopardi to his sister. She does not 
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demand counsel, but love and confidence. And yet it is clear that 
she had sufficient strength of mind to do without either if her 
brother persisted in the distrust which his own nature and his 
mother’s conduct had fostered in him. 


“‘ My path is rough and hard [she writes after the collapse in her mother’s 
fortune]; but my soul is pure, and I shall certainly not be miserable, my friend. 
If only God will leave Ottilie (von Géethe) tome! If I may but keep all my 
friends, I shall be contented. Alas! I implore you to give me your old love: 
do not harden your heart against me, though I may sometimes, in mere 
thoughtlessness, have done aught to vex you. No one on earth loves you as I 
do: think well what that means, and hold fast to a heart not easily won.” 


Other extracts do but deepen the impression made by the 
above. 

‘Write soon [she implores her brother]; but I earnestly beg you not to provoke 
me with distrust. I am so wounded and crushed, and have so many different 


and vexatious worries to fight out with myself, that I can bear no more..... 
I have your firmness; but I have also your pride, which forgets not. .... ” 


Again :— 


“T hasten to answer your last letter. Itweighs uponme. Why have I only 
half your confidence? Do you, or do you not, know me? .... You shall 
always find me the same ; but I will in no wise consent to be lifted to the skies 
one moment, and the next condemned. In short, get a clear conception of my 
nature. Your jests do not wound me. I am often cheerful, even merry, for 
what shall happen will happen.” 


But Schopenhauer was not to be won back to cordiality. It 
seems as if of set intent he ever bore in mind those words of his: 
** Only he who has no ties is a king.”’ His leisure was all in all to 
him. On no account would he have it interfered with. As a 
philosopher he could afford to cut himself adrift from family 
associations: his interest was concentrated on the race, not upon 
individuals. Adele’s passionate appreciation of friendship had its 
parallel feeling in her brother’s indomitable devotion to the pursuit 
of truth as he conceived it. 

And now of the feeling between Leopardi and Schopenhauer 
and the gentler sex in general. 

Ranieri has left us a sketch of Leopardi as he was during the 
last decade of his short life (1798-1837). 


“He was of the middle height, fragile, and inclined to stoop ; his complexion 
was pale; his head was large, and his brow expansive ; his eyes were blue and 
languid, his nose was well-shaped (slightly aquiline), and his other features were 
very delicately chiselled ; his voice was soft, and rather weak, and he had an 
ineffable and almost heavenly smile.” 


It is the outline of a man in whom imagination is likely to 
be powerful. In effect, Leopardi was twin brother to Tasso in the 
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nature of his amours. These are almost wholly fanciful, and yet 
they affected him as if they were real experiences. They gave him, 
however, little or no satisfaction. He was sensitive to the torments 
of love: its pleasures were not for him. Much has been made of 
his Platonic affection for the Nerina and the Silvia of his poems. The 
one girl is said to have been the daughter of a coachman; the other 
the daughter of a weaver ; and he was supposed to have conceived 
a poet’s passion for them while watching them from his window in 
Casa Leopardi. His brother Carlo sweeps away all this cobweb of 
fiction. ‘‘Giacomo,”’ he says, ‘‘ had nothing to do with the school- 
boy and pastoral love-romances invented about him. They were 
incompatible with his nature, his absorbing studies, his sublime 
reveries, his passionate enthusiasms.” Nerina and Silvia were 
statues of his fancy—little else. They were symbols of ideal 
beauty set up for the convenience of his muse. He sings: 


O donna mia, 
Gia tace ogni sentier, o pei balconi 
Rara traluce la notturna lampa : 
Tu dormi, ché t’accolse agevol sonno 
Nulle tue chete stanze ; e non ti morde 
Cura nessuna ; e gia non sai né pensi 
Quanta piaga ni apristi in mezzo al petto; 


but his mistress is not of flesh and blood. On his return to 
Recanati, after an absence from home, he writes that poem, so 
sweet and plaintive in the original, ‘‘ Le Ricordanze.” 


“Nerina, where art thou gone, since I find here nothing but the remem- 
brance of thee, oh, my darling? This, thy birthplace, sees thee no more: 
yonder casement, now bright with the melancholy radiance of the stars, whence 
thou wert wont to talk with me, is deserted. Where art thou, since I no longer 
hear thy voice echo as of yore, when every distant accent from thy lips which 
reached me made me pale? Other times. Thy days are over, oh, my sweet 
love. Thou hast passed away. It is the lot of others now to travel through life 
and dwell on these fragrant hill-sides. But thou hast soon passed away, and 
thy life wasas a dream. Thou wentest through life dancing, and joy shone on 
thy brow; in thine eyes trustful imagination and the lustre of youth were 
sparkling, when Fate extinguished them, and laid thee low. Ah, Nerina! the 
old love reigns in my heart. When, now and again, I move amid the festive 
throng, I say within myself, ‘Oh, Nerina! not now dost thou prepare for 
festivals and merry-makings!’ When May comes round, and lovers greet the 
maidens with songs and flowers, I say ‘ Nerina mine, no spring ever returns 
for thee, nor love.’ Every tranquil day, every flowery meadow that I see, every 
joy I feel, makes me say ‘ Nerina, no longer has any joy: she sees not the sky, 
nor the fields.’ Alas! thou hast passed away, my eternal sigh. Thou hast 
passed away, and the bitter remembrance of thee shall be the companion of all 
my wandering fancies, of all my tender emotions, and the sad and sweet 
throbbings of my heart.” 


Does not this glow with genuine feeling, and palpitate with the 
thrill of life? Yet we are urged to believe that its inspiration was’ 
VOL. XVIII. 16 
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wholly without material foundation. It is hard to credit. Carlo 
Leopardi may have been his brother’s “ other self,” the confidant of 
his joys, hopes, and sorrows, until Giacomo left Recanati for Rome ; 
but even the most intimate of brothers do not tell each other all 
their experiences. A feeble spark is enough to kindle the fire in a 
poet’s heart. It is probable, after all, that Nerina and Silvia were 
maidens of Recanati, with whom Leopardi’s imagination loved to 
trifle. 


His poem ‘‘ The First Love” commemorates an episode of a much 
more genuine kind. When he was nineteen, a cousin of great 
beauty came to Casa Leopardi on a visit. He fell in love with her 
with all the fervour of his being. But he dared say no word of his 
passion. He realized his own insufficiency in comparison with her 
but too well. In height he reached to her shoulder only. Besides, 
he was thin and sickly, a student, not a man of the world, ironical 
rather than gallant. Nevertheless, he loved her, and his despair 
when she left Recanati was terrible to behold. His brother Carlo 
sat up with him all through the subsequent night. “It was,” he 
said, ‘a frightful night.”” Giacomo was a prey to delirium, 
which broke forth in sobs and moans. Towards morning he grew 
calm, and at daybreak he wrote the passionate poem. 


“‘T recall the day when I felt for the first time the strife of love, and said 
‘ Alas, if this be love, how it pains!’ 

When, with eyes intent, and fixed on the ground all the day, I beheld her 
who first and unwittingly opened the way to this heart. 

Alas, love! how ill thou hast treated me! Why should so sweet a passion 
bring with it such yearning, such grief? 

And why has such joy come to my heart full of anguish and groaning, and 
not perfect, serene, and unfettered ? 

Tell me, tender heart, what fear and what suffering were thine, in the 
presence of that thought compared to which all pleasure was ennui. 

That thought which offered itself seducingly to thee during the day, and in 
the night when all things in the world seemed at rest. 

Thou, restless, happy and wretched, didst weary my body on my bed with 
thy ceaseless palpitations. 

And when, sad, exhausted, and weary, I closed my eyes for sleep, broken as 
by fever and delirium, sleep failed me. 

Oh, with what living features used the sweet form to appear in the midst of 
the darkness, and my closed eyes regarded her under their lids! 

Oh, what delicious tremors pervaded and moved in my bones! How my 
soul teemed with a thousand thoughts, 

Fugitive and hesitant! Thus the wind, sweeping through the foliage of an 
old forest, draws from it a vague, protracted murmuring. 

And when I was silent and free from agitation, what saidst thou to me, 
O heart, of the departure of her for whom thou wast suffering and throb- 
bing ? 


I had no sooner felt the scorching of the flame of love than the breeze which 
fanned it changed its course. 
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Towards daybreak I lay insensible to thought, and the horses that were to 
make me solitary pawed the ground beneath the shadow of the paternal dwelling. 

And timid, quiet and inexperienced, I strained mine ear through the 
darkness, and mine eyes, vainly open, towards the balcony, 

To hear a word, if those lips might utter it, a last word: one word, since alas ! 
Heaven deprived me of all else. 

How many times a common voice struck on my doubting ear, and a chill 
seized me, and my heart was moved to throb with hope ! 

But when at length the dear voice descended to my heart, and the noise of 
horses and wheels was heard ; 

Then, like one bereaved, I crept into bed, and, with closed eyes, pressed my 
hands to my beating heart, and sighed .. . ”’ 


Such was Leopardi’s initiation into the mysteries of the sweetest 
of life’s passions. In the aftertime he could still review this first 
experience with a certain tenderness, though the bitterness which 
he then felt towards life and all its incidents almost overmastered 
the gentler sentiment. ‘“‘I am naturally disposed to love men, 
rather than hate them,” he says in one of his “‘ Pensieri.”” One 
cannot doubt that it was so. The man who wrote The History of 
the Human Race, in which Jove is represented sending upon earth 
the phantom Love as supreme consolation for mortals in their 
misery, was no misanthrope, still less a misogyne. But he had 
taught himself to view all things mundane as a harmony of imper- 
fection, dreadful to contemplate unaided by the divine gift of the 
imagination. Women, and love itself, unless thus sublimed, of 
course come under the common condemnation. Whether he is in 
Recanati, or in Rome, or in Milan, or in Florence, he finds the sex 
wanting. The women of his native place were to him in the like 
case with Fulvia, the wife of Antony, about whom Velleius Paterculus 
tells us there was nothing feminine except the form. At the age of 
twenty-two he arrives at the following conclusion: ‘‘ The coldness 
and selfishness of the present day, the ambition. . . . the perfidy 
and insensibility of woman, whom I call an animal without a 
heart, are things that terrify me.’ Of the Roman women he wrote, 
to Carlo, ‘‘ They disgust me.” In Florence it was much the same. 
“These women, profoundly ignorant, stupid, and proud, enrage 
me.” ‘The immorality of women,” he writes to Brighenti, the 
publisher, of Bologna, “‘ frightens me : not on my own account, but 
because of the misery entailed on the world. If I became rich and 
powerful (which is impossible, because I have too few vices) women 
would doubtless seek to inveigle me. But in my present condition, 
despised and ridiculed by everyone, there is nothing in me to 
attract their flatteries. Moreover, my soul is so frozen and withered 
by constant unhappiness, and even by the knowledge of truth, that, 
before having loved, I have lost the power of loving.” Utterances 
of this kind, however, must be accepted with reserve. If Leopardi 
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wrote ‘‘ The First Love” from his head, and not his heart, he was a 
cleverer man even than Italy herself esteems him. 

But the poet of Recanati had to suffer one more disillusion ere 
he could say with truth, ‘‘I have done loving woman.” It was at 
Bologna, when he was in his twenty-ninth year. A very accom- 
plished and intelligent literary lady, the Countess Malvezzi, once 
again opened out to him the prospect of heaven upon earth. ‘‘ She 
is not young,” he wrote of her to Carlo, “‘ but has such grace and 
intellect as supply the place of youth, which I had hitherto deemed 
impossible. During the first few days of our acquaintance I lived 
in a sort of delirium and fever. We have only spoken of love as a 
pleasantry ; yet we associate in a warm and tender friendship, with 
mutual interests, and a freedom that resembles love without love’s 
restlessness. She esteems me very highly, and often sheds genuine 
tears when I read any of my scribblings to her. The praises of 
others are valueless to me: hers mingle with my life-blood, and 
remain in my soul. She loves and is conversant with literature 
and philosophy. We are never at a loss for conversation, and 
nearly every evening I am with her from vespers until past mid- 
night; yet the time seems but a moment. We share each other’s 
secrets, counsel each other, and reprove each other’s failings. In 
short, this acquaintance forms, and will form, a well-marked 
epoch in my life ; for she has disabused me of my deception. She 
has convinced me that there really are pleasures in the world that 
I thought did not exist, and that I am still capable of strong illu- 
sions, in spite of my deep-rooted belief to the contrary. She has 
resuscitated my heart after a death-like sleep which has lasted for 
so many years.” 

Yet this illusion also passed. The lady felt pity and admiration 
for Leopardi, but not love. She was also lacking in delicacy and 
sympathy, if one may judge from Leopardi’s subsequent references 
to her. Instead of treating the passion of such a man with the 
regard it merited, she showed impatience with him for supposing 
she could possibly be aught nearer to him than a somewhat inti- 
mate acquaintance. Leopardi has preserved the memory of this 
humiliating event in his poem “ Aspasia.” It was, after all, the 
mere envelope of flesh and blood that allured him. He had endowed 
this with the attributes of the ideal woman who dwelt in his fancy 
alone. What wonder, then, that he was deceived? It was well 
for him that she enlightened him in time. And yet he was dis- 
posed to apply to her words like Cowley’s in the like case : 


** Thou in my faney dost much higher stand 
Than woman can be placed by Nature’s hand ; 
And I must needs, I’m sure, a loser be, 

To change thee as thou’rt there, for very thee.” 
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Thenceforward he seems to have convinced himself that love was 
truly an unreal sentiment, the mere phantom of a passion. In his 
prose piece “‘ The Academy of Sillographs,”’ the third medal which 
the worthy academicians in council offer in promotion of the happi- 
ness of the human race is for the ‘‘ invention of faithful women and 
conjugal happiness.” His old ideas had become stale and unprofit- 
able. ‘‘ My satisfaction,’ he writes to Giordani, ‘‘ consists in ever 
more clearly uncovering and ascertaining the misery of men and 
things, and the feelings of apathetic horror which result from con- 
templation of the terrible and wretched secret of universal life. 
Now that all my passions are spent, I perceive that curiosity is the 
basis of all the pleasure derived from study, and the satisfaction of 
such curiosity causes much pleasure. I could not understand this 
in former times, so long as the faintest spark of enthusiasm was 
nourished in my heart.” 

Beauty no longer seemed to him a divine ray sent into a dark 
world. It was as false and futile as all else. Women are not to 
be won by the noble arts which seem in harmony with their own 
ennobling exterior. They may be “subdued and controlled by 
indifference and contempt, or even the semblance of them.’ Like 
the world, they love men the more these despise, ill-use, and terrify 
them. They are gained by the same artifices which succeed in 
worldly life—by “‘ boldness mixed with suavity ; disregard of rejec- 
tion ; constant and unabashed persistence.” The man who “ loves 
women or the world with a genuine and not a lukewarm love, or 
who places their interests before his own, will have little or no 
success. The world, like women, belongs to whomsoever seduces 
and toys with it, and treads it under foot.” 

Leopardi held those opinions till his death. If he had lived 
longer, perhaps he would have discovered that his judgment was a 
thought inequitable. He confessed to Dr. Bunzen that as he grew 
older his pessimistic views of life did not satisfy his reason so fully 
as he supposed they did when he elaborated them. This change 
of tone should have been operative in other directions also. In his 
last days, Raneiri, in whose house by Naples he found an asylum, 
played the part of a true friend to him; and Paulina, Ranieri’s 
sister, tended him with the unselfish devotion of a true woman. 

According to Dr. Gwinner’s report of him as an elderly man, 
Schopenhauer was physically in notable contrast with Leopardi. 
He was rather under the middle height, compact, and of a robust 
build, with a broad chest and broad shoulders, and an uncommonly 
powerful voice. His hands were small and sensitive. He 
cultivated whiskers, which were of a light reddish colour, in 
harmony with his gold glasses. His nose was straight, and set so 
widely between the eyes that ordinary spectacles did not fit him. 
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His eyes were of a brilliant blue, not exactly conciliatory in 
expression when he was among strangers, but unmistakably 
indicative of his intellectual ability. He carried himself like 
an aristocrat and a man of the world, and was scrupulous about 
his clothes, although he wore the same cut of coat as a sexa- 
genarian that he wore as a young man. At the age of sixty-eight 
he could still ‘run like a greyhound,” and enjoy a swim in the 
river Main by Frankfort, where he spent his later years. His 
manners were not such as to please women. Even as when a boy 
his mother found it needful again and again to enjoin him to 
have some regard for the opinions of others, so in his maturity 
he was intolerant of opposition in argument. 

Asa youth of one-and-twenty he fell in love with an actress 
some ten years his senior. This, if one may judge from the 
various biographies of him, was the only occasion upon which 
he was thoroughly in the thrall of the tender passion. ‘‘ I would 
take this woman to my home if I found her breaking stones by the 
wayside,” he said of her to his mother. It was a somewhat 
ambiguous suggestion about the depth of his feeling towards her. 
But, of course, the fascination left him after a while. It was only a 
boyish adventure of the heart, upon the recollection of which he 
could look back with a smile. 

Some years afterwards, when he was in Italy, he again thought 
about marriage. He seems to have weighed the matter with 
due deliberation, especially considering it in association with 
his own philosophical instincts. The result was very definite. 
He asked himself whether it was worth while for the sake of 
being tended in illness and old age (the chief advantages of 
matrimony!) to surrender his freedom and leisure. ‘‘ The inde- 
pendent man alone,” he said, ‘is lord of himself, and may say 
every morning ‘The day is mine.’ And the difference between 
a person with an income of a thousand thalers and one with 
a hundred thalers is infinitely less than between the former and 
a person with no income at all.” Bacon’s words also pleased him : 
*“* He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune, 
for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue 
or mischief. Certainly the best works and of greatest merit for 
the public have proceeded from the unmarried or childless men ; 
which, both in affection and means, have married and endowed the 
public.” He said, further, that the ‘‘man who from any cause 
whatever has gone out of the common walk of life ought not 
to marry.” He was surely such a man, since he had emphatically 
dedicated himself to the discovery of philosophic truth. He 
accepted the situation, and became a confirmed celibate. 

But the man who at eighteen had arrived at the opinion that 
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“human life cannot be taken seriously, because dust is not 
worth it,” was not above diverting himself with the fair sex. An 
illegitimate child was born to him in-§Dresden. In Venice 
also he had an intrigue of which he gave his sister Adele a hint 
in one of his letters. That his heart was not implicated in 
the matter, Adele’s reply is evidence. ‘‘ You foolish man,” she 
writes, ‘‘ you say that except me you have never loved any woman 
other than with your senses. I have laughed very much over this. 
But might I ask if you could have loved me if I were not your 
sister ? for after all there are plenty of women who are more 
intelligent than I am. . . . I pity very much the girl you 
mention, and I hope to God you have not deceived her. Why 
should you, who are true above all things, be untrue to such a poor 
weak creature ? ” 

Schopenhauer made no attempt to conceal the laches of his 
youth. ‘‘ [have in my works,” he used to say, ‘* well shown what 
a saint is; but I myself am no saint.” He was satisfied with his 
intellectual but not with his moral physiognomy. At one time he 
adopted the comfortable belief that a man of genius like himself 
was not bound by common rules of morality. But with more 
magnanimity he subsequently modified this theory. Though 
moral laws might be of less importance to him than to other 
men, the consciousness that a profligate life might entail 
suffering upon others was able to act as a far more effectual 
deterrent to evil-doing. Besides, it was impolitic to err in this way, 
since such error perpetuated the guilt of the world, and kept the 
individual himself aloof from that holy calm which was Schopen- 
hauer’s version of Nirvana, or the kingdom of heaven. 

Once he had implicitly agreed with himself upon the method of 
his life, he seems to have had little intercourse with women, even 
as a friend. He was almost alienated from his mother, and his 
sister, also, much as she loved him, came under the influence of 
this ban. He became a university professor in Berlin, lodging in 
the house of a widow. His temper had suffered from the isolation 
of his life, and the failure of his university lectures. One day 
he came home and found his landlady and two other women 
gossiping in a private passage to his room. He bade them begone, 
and warned them not to let him find them there when he returned. 
The widow, however, defied the university professor; and an 
unseemly struggle ensued, in the course of which Schopenhauer 
hustled the woman against a chest of drawers in his attempt to 
push her out. He called her opprobrious names. The result was 
an action at law, which went adversely for him. He appealed, 
and successfully. Buta third trial reversed the second decision, and 
hampered him for life with an annual payment of sixty thalers to 
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the widow in compensation for the bodily injury he‘had caused her. 
Only after twenty years of such payments was he able to write 
upon her death certificate ‘‘ Obit anus, abit onus.” 

“What delights me in my dog,” Schopenhauer once said, ‘‘ is 
the transparency of his nature. He is as transparent as glass.” 
He gave women credit for exceptional gifts of dissimulation. This 
was another bar between him and them. He fancied that men 
were endowed with beards to hide their mouths, which would else 
betray them in their association with each other. Women, how- 
ever, are such born tricksters that no extrinsic aid for them in the 
business of life is necessary. If his estimate of men was so mean 
that he could define them as “‘little except water soup, with a dash 
of arsenic,” it may be imagined his opinion of women was not 
such as could assure him much chance of happiness or content- 
ment in marriage, even if his philosophy would have allowed him 
to take a wife. 

Of course, he was not at all times consistent in this his mortal 
opposition to the fair sex. To the very last he complained that it 
was harder to sever himself from women than from men. At one 
time he favoured the introduction of tetragamy into our social 
polity. This was professedly out of sympathy for the number of 
unmarried women in the world. But it had also a sardonic justifi- 
cation in the fancy that such an institution would abate the 
increase of the world’s population ! 

Schopenhauer’s standpoint in relation to women in general is 
thus a remarkable one. As a man of flesh and blood and common 
human instincts, he is naturally attracted towards the beings who 
have from all time been regarded as man’s complement. But on 
the grounds of his philosophy, which asserts that the world is so 
bad that the extinction of all men and women is demanded in 
remedy or rather cancellation of its badness, he is at deadly 
enmity with the sex without whose agency no child can be born. 
He admits the charms of female beauty—how, indeed, could he do 
otherwise? But it is one of the snares by which men are beguiled 
to desert the better path of asceticism and perfect chastity (whereby 
the redemption of the world through its depopulation is assured), 
and furnish new mortals for a new generation. The mere sexual 
impulse has alone enough to account for in this continuation of 
the life of the Will of the world, and woman’s beauty of face and 
form make it still harder for the right-minded man to do his duty 
in that absolute renunciaticn and mortification of self whereby 
alone the demon Will at the centre of all life can be fairly com- 
batted and possibly, in time, annihilated. 

His metaphysics of the loves of the sexes reads to some of us 
like romance up to date. It is not food for the minds of babes. 
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One would not like one’s younger sisters and daughters to be 
nurtured on its doctrines, or even to be confronted with them, 
unless one were sure of the strength of the cuirass of convention 
which they are wont to wear, or unless they themselves were 
thinkers of a very advanced or eccentric type. The ordinary 
young man and young woman who stand towards each other as 
sweethearts would thank no one to inform them that the passion 
at the root of what they conceive to be their affection for each 
other is nothing but a blind force urging them to add to the stock 
of phenomenal beings (objectifications of the Will) of the world. 
“The growing inclination of two lovers is really already the will to 
live of the new individual which they can and desire to produce. 
Nay: even in the meeting of their longing glances its new life 
breaks out, and announces itself as a future individuality, har- 
moniously and well composed. They feel the longing for an 
actual union and fusing together into a single being, in order to 
live on only as this; and this longing receives its fulfilment in the 
child which is produced by them, as that in which the qualities 
transmitted by them both, fused and united in one being, live on.” 

This may be excellent doctrine for the philosopher in his study, 
but it is apt to strike a chill to the heart of the rest of us. And 
yet there is some shadowing forth of it in the phrase so constantly 
upon the lips of men and women. The average bachelor is told 
fifty times in the year that he ought to marry, that it is his duty 
todo so. If he asks why he ought to marry, the reasons given 
may not be very convincing; but yet they seem upon examination 
to be a faint echo of this solid injunction of the Will of the world 
at the back of all things, which Schopenhauer assumes to inter- 
pret so exactly. 

Among the September letters in the newspapers, one often reads 
perfervid complaints from correspondents that their marriages 
have turned out wretchedly. The writers cry aloud because they 
have not found the happiness they thought and imagined they had 
the right to obtain in matrimony. The man as husband is so 
different from the man as lover. Expectation is cheated on both 
sides. Marriage seems a hideous failure, a sacrifice for no par- 
ticular purpose, an institution that were better reformed out of 
existence, and so on. 

How Schopenhauer would have laughed in his caustic way at 
these various letters in the newspapers. ‘‘ What! you think 
you are wronged because you are not happy?” he would have 
said ‘“‘How very ignorant of you! Happy marriages are well 
known to be rare, just because it lies in the nature of marriage 
that its chief end is not the present but the coming generation.” 
Again: “‘The moment at which the parents begin to love each 
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other, to fancy each other (as the very felicitous English expression 
has it) is really to be regarded as the first appearance of a new 
individual, and the true punctum saliens of its life; and, as has 
been said, in the meeting and fixing of their longing glances there 
appears the first germ of the new being which certainly, like all 
germs, is generally crushed out.” And further: ‘The delusive 
ecstasy which fills a man at the sight of a woman whose beauty 
is suited to him, and pictures to him a union with her as the 
highest good, is just the sense of the species, which, recognizing the 
distinctly expressed stamp of the same, desires to perpetuate it 
with this individual. Upon this decided inclination to beauty 
depends the maintenance of the type of the species: hence it acts 
with such great power. . . . Thus, what guides man here is 
really an instinct which is directed to doing the best for the species, 
while the man himself imagines that he only seeks the heightening 
of his own pleasure.” 

In short, according to Schopenhauer, marriage is a charge laid 
upon us by the Will of the world, and not by that holier instinct 
or better consciousness which urges us to crucify our affections 
and lusts. If we yield to the charge we must pay the penalty. 
Not all the eloquence of the most strenuous advocates for matri- 
mony, in the Daily Telegraph or elsewhere, can point the road to 
happiness to these deluded seekers of it. The Buddhistic wisdom 
of the Udanavarga is what Schopenhauer would, if he were in the 
humour, tender them for their comfort. 

** As long as one follows after desire, one finds no satisfaction ; 
they who, through wisdom, have given it up, find contentment.” 

** Ah, let us live exceeding happy, living without—” 

The teaching of Christ in the Gospels is of the same kind: ‘‘ He 
that findeth his life shall lose it.” 

Felicity is to be sought in the extinction, not in the satisfaction, 
of desire. 

One is prone to think that a man like Schopenhauer, and hold- 
ing views like his, would meet with no esteem at the hands of the 
women of the world. It may be true that “‘ the man with a strong 
imagination can dispense with reality and even with society ;” but 
such teaching, were it generally received, would strike at the root 
of woman’s influence. Yet Schopenhauer, like Leopardi, owes 
not a little to women for the regard in which he is held by those 
who are attracted by his writings. The old gentleman named 
Dorguth who in his seventy-fifth year entreated the philosopher 
to tell him his birthday, that he and his three daughters might 
keep it as a festival, seemed rather absurd. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the three ladies were not as enthusiastic in the 
cause of pessimism as their father. Again, it was the young wife 
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of Dr. Lindner, the editor of the Vossische Zeitung, who gave the 
first stimulus to Schopenhauer’s more general estimation in Ger- 
many by translating the celebrated article of Dr. Oxenford from 
the Westminster Review. ‘‘ It may well move an old churl like me 
when I think of this young married couple,” said Schopenhauer, 
‘sacrificing their time and taking pains in behalf of my fame.” It 
was also under the brightening influence of this wider appreciation 
of him and his works that the old philosopher, when in his seventy- 
second year, wrote of a lady who visited him to take his bust: 
“Perhaps you are acquainted with the sculptress N., a lady: if 
not, you lose a great deal, for I did not think the world contained 
such an estimable girl.” 

Old as he was, Schopenhauer was then in much the same 
situation as Leopardi near the end of his short life. Had he 
lived a little longer, he might have changed or much moderated 
his views about the sex which his philosophy urged him to think 
so egregiously wanting in truly admirable qualities. Unfortunately, 
however, he died only a few months after he made the acquaintance 
of this ‘‘ worthy young sculptress.” If, instead of sequestering 
himself from his fellow creatures as if they were all afflicted with 
the plague, he had taken more pains to know them, it is 
probable that he would have felt obliged, in his devotion to 


truth, to alter his opinion even about the nature of that mysterious 
Will of the world which is the central principle of his philosophy. 


CHarRLES EpWaRDES. 


PARISH COUNCILS. 


Ir must be amusing to those who know the rustic mind, and the 
habits and thoughts of English villagers, to consider the current 
political panacea for our social and political improvement. At 
present the telescope on the tower of Westminster bears upon us 
whose lot it is to dwell amid the green fields and lanes of rural 
England, and amazing observations are being taken by not very 
accurate explorers. Looking at us from afar, from those heights 
which dazzle poor rustics to glance at, the political observers 
imagine that they can understand all our ways and modes of 
thought: that they can note our imperfections, and our aspirations, 
and can prescribe remedies for all our illsand shortcomings. In the 
Litany used soon after the Reformation, when the remembrance of 
Papal greed and pretensions was rife among us, there was a suffrage 
which begged that we should be delivered “‘from the tyranny of 
the Bishop of Rome and all such detestable enormities.”” We in 
the country may well ask to be delivered from those worthy 
gentlemen at Westminster. 

We are not blind to the ignorance of rural life, and of the 
ordinary social conditions of the agricultural labourer, which 
politicians like Mr. Morley display. It is not surprising to us that 
their plans for our improvement lack wisdom, and would be useless 
if they were put into practice. This is only what one would 
expect. It is just as easy for those who live within the sound of 
Bow-bells, or amid the miners of Northumberland, to understand 
the opinions and the wants of our villages, as it would be for us to 
frame a new constitution for Kamtschatka or to legislate for the 
wants of the Chinese. But a general election is nigh at hand: 
the rural vote must be secured. Hence this sudden concern in our 
welfare. We might have pined long enough for any interest in our 
affairs if certain political gentlemen did not wish to ride into office 
on our backs. Fortunately, we in the country can estimate the 
value of this sudden concern in our interests. 

It is the avowed intention of our new friends to turn our 
villages into paradises, which will become such attractive dwelling- 
places that all men will flock to them. Our villages will become 
beautiful to behold, sweet to dwell in, when they have been re- 
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modelled and renovated by Mr. Morley and his friends. The great 
rural question which presents itself to the minds of all who have 
the welfare of the people at heart is whether we cannot do some- 
thing to make village life more attractive, and to prevent the 
decay of what Sir Michael Hicks Beach calls “‘the backbone of 
England—the agricultural population.” Mr. Morley says with 
truth that it is impossible for the most easy-going observer of the 
signs of the times to see the great and steady drain of the rural 
districts on the one hand, and the flow of village populations into 
our great towns on the other, without some searchings of heart. 
We in the country lament far more than our political friends at 
Westminster can possibly do this decrease in the rural population 
of England. We grieve to see our young men obliged to leave their 
homes, to seek in Canada and in Queensland the livelihood which 
they cannot earn in England. But under the present condition of 
rural affairs this depopulation of our villages we believe to be 
inevitable. It may be well tostate the causes which have produced 
the deplorable exodus. 

If our friends would kindly visit our villages, and amidst the 
sreen fields muse upon our humble state, they would see that 
almost all the grass lands have deep furrows marked upon them. 
It is not many years since those same fields, where now a few 
cattle graze after the hay has been cut and carried (alas! very 
black and spoilt by rain it looked this year), produced wheat, oats, 
barley, roots. Now there is nothing but grass, grass, grass; 
and grass requires little labour except in hay-time; and a small 
farm which employed a dozen labourers in the good old times, when 
wheat was sixty shillings a quarter, now only requires a man and a 
boy to do all the work. The men cannot find labour in the 
country, and therefore they must go elsewhere. But if ever wheat 
is sold at a steady price of fifty shillings a quarter, it will not 
be necessary to discuss the question of the depopulation of our 
villages : there will be a rapid exodus from the towns, and farmers 
and labourers will be able to thrive again. 

Want of labour is not the only reason of the depopulation of our 
villages. The education which our youths receive in the elementary 
schools tends to make them excellent clerks; it fits them for town 
occupations, turns them out as suitable candidates for the posts of 
shop-assistants, errand boys, and the like; but it does not teach 
them to farm, to plough, to mind horses, and to milk cows, the 
special industries for which we in the country require labour. It 
is the dull ones who do not shine in the school, who with difficulty 
manage to pass the Fourth Standard, that remain with us “ to 
plough and to sow, to reap and to mow, and to be a farmer’s 
boy”: the sharp ones who are “good at l’arning’” leave us to 
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seek a precarious livelihood in the neighbouring towns, or in London, 
where they too often find the market overstocked, the streets not 
paved with gold, and learn to regret that they were ever tempted 
to leave their rural home for the uncertainties and the excitement 
and pleasures of town life. The present system of education has 
done something to increase the draining process which has been 
going on in our English villages—a process which is mainly owing 
to the altered condition of agriculture. 

In order to stay the progress of this current, Mr. Morley and his 
allies propose to increase the attraction of village life, and fore- 
most among the blessings which they wish to bestow upon us are 
Parish Councils. The absurdity of the proposal is amazing. If 
men cannot find work to do in the country, they will certainly not 
stay there to attend the most seductive representative assembly 
which Radical art can frame; and the only effect which the intro- 
duction of such a Council in our midst could produce would be to 
increase the drain by driving away those who now reside in our 
once happy villages.. The Parish Council which Mr. Morley hopes 
to see established will be formed by representatives chosen by 
election from the whole body of villagers. The quiet atmosphere 
of our hamlets will be rudely disturbed by an election. We shall 
have rival candidates, meetings in support of the candidature of 
Mr. B , ‘the people’s friend,” and of Mr. C , “‘ the good all- 
round man”; we shall have the usual personal squabbles, elec- 
tioneering promises, bickerings, and fights; and, instead of a happy 
and contented village, we shall have a pandemonium of discord and 
unrest. Do the promoters of Parish Councils imagine that this 
introduction of party strife and bitterness will be acceptable to 
those for whose interests they profess to have so keen a regard ? 
We in the country are like Gallio: we care for none of these things : 
we hate elections with a deadly loathing. We havea rooted dislike 
for changes and innovations, which seem so agreeable to our town 
friends. We do not prize very highly our vote for a member of 
Parliament, especially when some Radical talker pays us a visit, 
promises us three acres and a cow, and we find that his promises 
are as realistic as his mythical cow and verdant fields. As for 
County Councils, Parish Councils, and such-like things: We do not 
want them. You have given us County Councils, and we will try 
to put up with them: do not add to our burdens by imposing 
upon us another election, with all the usual heartburnings and 
bickerings. 

There is generally one person in the village to whom a Parish 
Council would be a delight and a joy. The local Radical busy- 
body would find great satisfaction in an election of this kind, and 
discover a scope for talents which are lost in a larger and more 
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important election. He would be indefatigable in his exertions. 
He would pour forth amazing promises of prosperity to his rustic 
friends if they would only support him and his party. He would 
ask Tom Smith whether he could not do with a little more garden 
ground—just that nice patch of Squire Harris’s orchard. ‘‘ May be 
I could do wi’ a ’alf acre, or so,” replies our agricultural friend. 
‘‘Then vote for me and those whose names I tell you, and you 
shall have it,” says Mr. Busybody. Crossing the road he sees poor 
old Simon, who ‘‘ has done his work,” as he pathetically tells you, 
and were it not for the Squire’s bounty and the weekly sum he 
receives at the Rectory every Monday morning, would long since 
have retired to the ‘‘ House.” ‘‘ Well, how are you to-day, Simon? ”’ 
says our canvasser. ‘‘ Bad, sir: I feel downright bad. You see, I 
am not so young as I was; and I have done my work.” ‘“ Well, I 
suppose you know what will happen to you: you'll have to go to 
the workhouse: you'll have to break up your home. But, I tell you, 
if me and my pals get into this Parish Council, we'll make it 
all right for you: you shall have plenty of bread and meat, and 
beer too. You vote for us,.and we'll look after you.” Then he 
looks in at the cottage of Mrs. Sampson, the mother of the 
naughtiest boy in the place—an “‘ audacious lad,” as the neighbours 
say. ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Sampson, has that schoolmaster been hitting 
your boy lately?” ‘‘ Yes,” replies the fond mother: ‘‘ Tommy 
came home with a sore hand yesterday, and I don’t approve of 
other folks a-’itting o’ my children.” ‘‘ No more dol,” replies the 
canvasser; “‘ but we’re going to alter all that. Government has 
placed schools under the management of Parish Councils. You 
and your husband vote for me at the election, and we'll soon 
settle the schoolmaster if he tries to beat the children.” Thus 
with many arts and spurious promises, he gains votes, and 
gets himself and his friends returned at the election; and the affairs 
of the parish are entrusted to him. With what success his 
administration will be crowned, we can well imagine. 

In the first place, the Council—framed on Radical principles—will 
have the power of discharging indoor paupers and directing out- 
door relief. The poor-rates will increase enormously. Not only 
poor Simon, but a dozen other men, will demand out-door relief ; 
and, as Mr. Busybody and his friends are not ratepayers, they will 
be quite indifferent as to the height to which the poor-rate 
may rise, and rejoice in forcing the farmers and the gentry 
to pay exorbitantly. It is very easy to be generous with other 
people’s money, and for men like these to have the power of spend- 
ing large sums to which they do not contribute one farthing is 
manifestly unjust and unreasonable. Such a measure would take 
away from the poor all incentives to industry and thrift. Why 
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should they work when relief can be obtained so easily? Why 
should they try to save money, become members of provident 
societies and clubs, if they can obtain all they want from the rates ? 
The administration of the Poor Law would be a curiosity when 
regulated by Mr. Busybody and his friends. 

Again, they would have power to acquire land for allotments. 
Any one, whether squire, or parson, or farmer, who happened to 
possess a few fields which Mr. Busybody considered suitable for 
allotments, might be compelled to place such land at the disposal 
of the parish, and to receive such rent as the Council should con- 
sider just and equitable. Such invasion of the rights of private 
property is hardly conceivable by English minds, and yet this is 
the kind of fair dealing which commends itself to our Radical 
friends. How they would like a similar invasion of their own 
property we can well imagine. During the election of 1885 a local 
canvasser suggested to a labouring man that if the Radicals were 
returned to power he would be able to have an acre or two of the 
squire’s land to add to his garden, and asked him to select the 
particular field which he would prefer. The labourer took a day 
or two to consider the matter ; and, when next the canvasser called 
and asked him whether he had chosen his land, he repliec very 
slowly and deliberately that he had been thinking the matter over, 
and he had come to the conclusion that the orchard ground, which 
was in the possession of the canvasser himself, would just suit him, 
and he would be glad to have it as soon after the election as it 
could be spared. The canvasser left hurriedly. Wein the country 
generally find that our gardens are quite large enough for us to 
cultivate after we have been working hard all day; and if allot- 
ments are wanted the squire is always quite willing to let us have 
some land without any compulsory powers, or Acts of Parliament, 
or Parish Councils. 

The Progressive Party (as we believe you call them in London) 
would like to manage our Church school, and Mr. Busybody is 
very eager to have popular control, and to place the school in the 
hands of the Parish Council. A fine state of confusion the affairs 
of the school would soon be reduced to, if they were managed by 
a body of such men! We can well imagine the difficulties in which 
they would soon involve themselves. The schoolmaster would find 
his post intolerable; the school inspector would gnash his teeth ; 
and the clerks of the Education Department would tear their hair 
on account of the trouble which such incompetent managers 
involved them in. But the Radicals would rejoice because they 
had prohibited Church teaching and religious instruction in the 
school. The children were not to be taught to fear God and keep 
His commandments, and the Bible was not to be read. But we 
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in the country are quite determined upon this. We are not going 
to allow our Church school, which has been built by Church people, 
which has been supported by Church people all these years, in 
which many of us have learnt lessons of holy wisdom—prized more 
by us than any earthly possession—we are not going to allow 
our school to be handed over to a gang of ignorant: men who 
would banish God and religion from its curriculum, and suffer 
our children to grow up Atheists or Agnostics. We are 
determined that no one shall address our children in words 
similar to those which were recently heard in France: ‘ Young 
citizens, you have heard that we have driven God out of your 
schools. It is an error. Nobody can drive out that which does 
not exist: no God does exist.” 

The parish charities are at present very well managed by the 
trustees appointed by those who bequeathed the money to us, 
and we do not see that they could be better managed by any 
Parish Council. Indeed, Mr. Busybody would be far more likely 
than the present trustees to favour his supporters in the village 
by assigning to them a few extra tons of coal. 

Sir Thomas Acland has gone so far as to suggest that the 
Parish Council should have the power to elect the clergymen of 
the parish. It is extraordinary that a man of his experience and 
knowledge should have made such a suggestion. There are a 
few parishes in England where the right of presentation to the 
living rests with the parishioners, and the unseemly scenes which 
have occurred at such elections do not encourage the idea of the 
universal adoption of this particular method of choosing a vicar. 
We are quite sure that the Progressive Party on our Parish 
Council are totally incompetent to select an incumbent. Many 
of them are not Churchmen at all, and we do not see any reason 
why such a power should be placed in their hands. 

The duties which Mr. Morley and his friends would assign to 
Parish Councils are all being satisfactorily performed, and we do 
not want any of their interference with our concerns. The agri- 
cultural labourer knows who are his friends. He distrusts the 
noisy agitators who come down and disturb our peaceful villages, 
and try to stir up strife in order that they may catch votes. 
Recently the Daily News despatched a member of its staff to 
“investigate ’ life in our villages, and to find out a grievance— 
something that will tell against landlords, something that will make 
poor people discontented with their lot, something that will 
render property-owners unpopular. The Commissioner was not 
altogether successful in his charitable mission. Driving through 
Essex, he saw a series of ‘ prosperous villages and charm- 
ing little homes, embowered in orchards and flower-gardens, and 
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tenanted by a comfortable and contented peasantry, healthy, 
thriving, happy, and beyond all comparison better off than the 
corresponding class in our great towns.” This was very pleasant ; 
but it was not what he was sent to discover, and no political capital 
could be made out of cottage-windows full of flowers, looking 
across fields of waving corn and pleasant meadows and dark-green 
woods, and flower- gardens and fruitful orchards. He was 
obliged to make further investigations. The water-supply of some 
cottages and the sanitary arrangements were not what they should 
be; the houses were old and draughty; the children have a long 
way to go to school, and the roads are muddy in winter. He says 
that all those evils are caused by ‘‘ absenteeism.’ The landlord, 
it seems, has not been to see his property recently. The Commis- 
sioner forgets that it is the local Sanitary Authority which is 
responsible. The Medical Officer of Health ought to report places 
unfit for habitation, and to have them repaired or closed; the 
drainage, water-supply, and bad roads ought to be seen to by the 
local Sanitary Authority. But the reporter wished to ‘‘ stir up the 
mud ;” and it did not matter very much who was at fault so long 
as the blame was thrust upon the landlord, and some political 
capital could be gained for the Radical Party. We who live in the 
country know well that it is not the cottages on the estates of the 
squires and large landed proprietors which are in bad repair and 
unfit for habitation. It is the cottages of little men, of speculative 
builders, of needy farmers, which sometimes require a visit from 
the Medical Officer of Health. 

Possibly some of us may be beguiled by the promises and aston- 
ishing statements of men who pay us hurried visits and fly back to 
town imagining that they know all about our habits and customs, 
our failings and our needs, and that they have completely solved 
the “ rural question.”’ Possibly some of us may suffer themselves to 
be persuaded that if they vote for the Radicals they will gain every- 
thing they could desire. Most of us are not so foolish. We do 
not imagine that if the Radicals came into power they could do 
anything for us; and we would rather trust our old friends, who 
are tried and true, than place any confidence in the nostrums of 
the agitator, or accept the very doubtful blessing of a Parish 
Council. 

P. H. Dircrie.p. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Tue translator of the Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff (Cassell & 
Co.)—who is not, as we should have expected to find, the accom- 
plished translator of Marie Bashkirtseff’s Journal—tells us that 
letters and journal, or rather the “passionate heart’s cry” 
which comes from them, “ will echo down through the ages.” 
We are not of the same opinion. Indeed, we surmise that the more 
sensible kind of people will think that they have now had about 
enough of this unhappy and morbidly egotistical young artist. 
She was something of a genius, no doubt, and was an “ interesting 
personality,” and she died very young. But there are a good many 
people, young and old, who have something of genius, others who 
have much more than something; and when we learn that two 
worlds have been buying up the record of Mdlle. Bashkirtseff’s 
crude thoughts by the hundred thousand we involuntarily think 
“what a porridge had John Keats,” and ask whether his letters 
create so much enthusiasm. 

It is altogether difficult to account for the immense success of 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s journal. There is always a certain measure 
of popularity secured for any book which gets Mr. Gladstone’s 
good word; and there ought to be a name invented for this kind of 
success, which often rewards the efforts of second- or third-rate 
writers. It should be called ‘‘ wn succés Gladstone.” Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’s journal has gained, and we acknowledge at once it has 
deserved, a much larger acceptance than is to be got in that way ; 
but very few people, probably, of the hundreds and thousands who 
read the journal ever saw Marie Bashkirtsefi’s picture Le 
Meeting, which is the one solid foundation of her claim to be 
regarded as a genius, and certainly gives some support to that 
claim. As for the journal: Undoubtedly that owed a large part 
of its popularity, not precisely to its literary merit, but to the 
love of pathology, which is distinctive of the true ‘‘modern:” the 
same passion which meets us in Zola and in Paul Bourget, and in 
such a novel as Le Crime et le Chédtiment, the passion which 
covers the walls of the salon with specimens of what the Figaro 
of last May called ‘‘l’art maccabre.” It is really as a piece of 
vivisection that the diary is interesting: as the human document 
of a character resembling that of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. 
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In this respect, the letters are far less outspoken than the diary ; 
but they are in a commonplace way more agreeable reading. 
There are no such fine passages as that, for example, written when 
Marie Bashkirtseff was only twelve—or supposed to be so—in which 
she gives an account of a lying-in-state—‘“‘ Douleur au plafond, 
douleur au plancher, douleur dans la flamme de chaque cierge, 
douleur dans l’air méme’’—or that really splendid passage, too 
long for quotation, in which the author makes a sort of confession 
of faith of a realist. There is nothing here of that kind. The 
letters are very lively and witty; they present us with a very 
much more pleasant ‘‘ personality ”’ than does the journal ; or, at any 
rate, they only to a practised eye reveal the intense egotism that 
underlies them. This is the case, certainly, if we make the 
exception of one or two letters ‘“‘to eminent persons.” Those 
pieces, which some of the newspapers tried to make much out of by 
calling them the ‘secret letters of Marie Bashkirtseff,” are really 
tolerably commonplace affairs. They consist of half-a-dozen 
letters written anonymously to some of the literati of Paris— 
Alexandre Dumas, Guy de Maupassant, E. de Goncourt, and 
to Zola,—trying to entice the celebrities into a secret corre- 
spondence with herself. In only one of those cases does Marie 
Bashkirtseff seem to have been at all successful: perhaps the 
most notable thing about the business is that, having failed once 
or twice, she should have gone on trying a third or fourth 
celebrity. 

That nothing sensible could come out of such a correspondence 
might have occurred to any realist who chose to imagine the con- 
ditions by which it must be limited. But it is characteristic of 
Marie Bashkirtseff’s character, in its curious egotism and essen- 
tially Slavic unreasonableness, that she was always expecting that 
the impossible would be brought about for her benefit. The plan 
of anonymous correspondence was all the more foolish in her case 
because from her position, and from the number of her friends, 
she had every opportunity of making the personal acquaintance 
of those distinguished men. She gives a very pleasant account, in 
a much more natural manner, of how she met M. Francois Coppée. 

In spite of the intense admiration for art to which Marie 
Bashkirtseff gives expression in these letters, she could every now 
and then show herself to be quite as great a snob as the most 
bornée young English lady of fashion. Although she was pining and 
almost dying for recognition from the artistic and literary world, 
she was not above pretending that her birth—which dw reste was 
neither better nor worse than that of a daughter of the average 
Aussian country gentleman—placed her far above the inhabitants 
of that world. She writes thus about herself and an American 
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friend with whom she had quarrelled: “Be this as it may, the 
Russian treated the American like a little sister, saying before her 
all the childish nonsense that came into her head. An aristocrat 
by nature, she committed the mistake, perhaps, of supposing that 
it would be taken for granted that an artist was not for her a man ; 
and she spoke of artists as one speaks of a famous racehorse or of a 
singer, concerning whom the most insignificant details are interest- 
ing.” 

Her enthusiastic translator claims sincerity as one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Marie’s nature. Sincere she most 
certainly was not—except in the sense that such an unquenchable 
egotist cannot help displaying herself in her true colours, if only 
she is allowed to go on talking long enough. But she could be 
sensible enough at times, in spite of all her follies and minauderies. 
She writes an admirable letter to Monsieur Julian upon the 
injustice which is inflicted on women by their not being allowed tc 
share the benefits of the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; and when in another 
letter to the same master we find her, after pages of railing at him 
for not appreciating her artistic gifts more highly, ending thus, 
“‘ Now outside the art question, for which I hate you, for you have 
here done me the greatest possible injury, we are good friends; 
and the proof of it is that on Saturday you dine at the Rue 
Ampére”’ we have to admit that she can be charming when she 
pleases. 


A new edition of the small volume of verses A Minor Poet (Fisher 
Unwin), by the gifted and unhappy Amy Levy, has been published. 
Such a cordial appreciation is rare in the case of poetry of modest 
pretensions such as this ; and it is sad that the author should not 
have the gratification of knowing that she has received it. These 
were, we believe, very youthful effusions, and it must be confessed 
that they bear that character upon the face of them. How much 
the writer was under the spell of Browning may be judged from 
the following passage.— 

‘*T search’d and search’d ; 
The room held little ; just a row of books 
Much scrawl’d and noted; sketches on the wall, 
Done rough in charcoal ; the old instrument 
(A violin, no Stradivarius) 
He played so ill on; in the table drawer 
Large schemes of undone work. Poems half-writ; 
Wild drafts of symphonies ; big plans of fugues ; 
Some scraps of writing in a woman’s hand: 
No more—the scattered pages of a tale, 
A sorry tale that no man cared to read.” 


That quotation is from the first poem in the book, which gives 
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its name to the volume. Here is another from the second poem 
** Xantippe ” :— 
“Then I saw 
Young Alkibiades, with laughing lips 
And half-shut eyes, contemptuous shrugging up 
Soft, snowy shoulders, till he brought the gold 
Of flowing ringlets round about his breasts.” 


The third, ‘‘ Medea,” is not more original. 

Some of the shorter pieces, ‘‘An Epitaph on a Commonplace 
Person,” for example, have much more of the real poetic fire ; but, 
on the whole the poems in this volume take a much lower place 
than some of those in the author’s second volume of poems, A 
London Plane Tree. ‘‘ Captivity,”’ for example, which begins, 

‘¢ The lion remembers the forest, 
The lion in chains; 


To the bird that is captive a vision 
Of woodland remains—”’ 


and contains the fine verse,— 


‘* Tf the lion were loosed from the fetter 
To wander again, 
He would seek the wide silence and shadow 
Of his jungle in vain.” 


—is worthy of a place in any anthology of English nineteeth-century 
verse. It would make a better tribute to the author’s memory 
were the best pieces selected from the two volumes, and those 
which are imitative and uninspired were assigned to oblivion. 


The Story of the Filibusters (Fisher Unwin) is essentially a 
story of the famous expedition of William Walker, the prince of 
filibusters, who eventually managed to have himself elected 
President of Nicaragua. It need hardly be said that this book is 
one of a series: nearly all the history and the biography of the 
present day is moulded into that form. The book belongs to what 
is called the ‘‘ Adventure Series.”’ It is one of the books which is 
less injured by this method of writing than most, because the story 
of the filibusters is scarcely a part of real history: it is in- 
teresting to us chiefly for the human characters which it brings 
into view. 

William Walker was, as we have said, the prince of this class ; 
and he certainly was a most remarkable man. In character he is 
compared to Cromwell; but he was a pettifogging Cromwell in 
whom the chicanery of a low-class lawyer kept pace with the 
courage of a hero. In his private conduct he carried all through 
life much of the character and the principles of a Puritan com- 
mander, although a short time before his death he became a 
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Roman Catholic. Henningsen, his second in command, who also 
was a man of wonderfully adventurous life and character, gives a 
picture of the rank and file of the army which followed Walker. 
It shows that he managed to inspire his men with the most im- 
portant quality of a soldier. ‘‘I have often seen men,” writes 
Henningsen, “‘ marching with a broken or compound-fractured arm 
in splints, using the ‘other to fire a rifle or revolver. Those with 
a fractured thigh or wounds that rendered them incapable of removal 
often (or rather in early times, always) shot themselves sooner than 
fall into the hands of the enemy.”’ ‘‘ Such men,” he adds, ‘‘ do not 
turn up in the average of every-day life, nor do I ever expect to see 
their like again. I was on the Confederate side in many of the 
bloodiest battles of the late war; but I aver that if I had been 
allowed, at the end of that war, to pick five thousand of the bravest 
Confederate or Federal soldiers I ever saw, and could resurrect 
and pit against them one thousand of such men as lie beneath the 
orange trees of Nicaragua, I feel certain that the thousand would 
have scattered and utterly routed the five thousand within an hour. 
All military science failed on a suddenly given field before assail- 
ants who came on at a run to close with their revolvers, and 
who thought little of charging a battery, pistol in hand.” 

The autobiography of Colonel David Crockett, which forms the 


second portion of this volume, is the most delightful reading 
imaginable. 


The Lives of Clyde and Strathnairn (Oxford Clarendon Press) 
together form another book of another series, ‘‘ Rulers of India.” 
It is by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Byrne. The history of the 
Indian Mutiny is too well known to allow the author to have any- 
thing very original to tell us, for, of course, Clyde’s life as a ruler of 
India was entirely bound up with the history of the mutiny. 
Colin Campbell—his real name was Colin MacLiver—had a 
very chequered career. He gained his captaincy after five years’ 
service, though the service was not light ; he led two forlorn hopes 
in the battle of San Sebastian in the Peninsular War. Then 
thirty years went by before he had gained his coloneley: want of 
interest counted for much more in those days that it does now. 
We have a very curious picture 6f the ideas prevalent forty or 
fifty years ago when we find Sir Colin saying, in reference to 
his appointment as commander-in-chief in India, “‘ Never did a 
man proceed on a mission of duty with a lighter heart and feeling 
of greater humility, nor yet with a juster sense of the compli- 
ments that have been paid to a mere soldier of fortune like myself 
in being named to the highest command in the gift of the 
Crown.” We do not know in what sense he was more a soldier of 
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fortune than any other officer in Her Majesty’s service. Few 
generals have been so popular with the rank and file of the army ; 
but he appears not to have inspired all his subordinates with the 
highest opinion of his abilities as a general. Sir Owen Byrne 
sums up his character as follows: ‘‘ Sir Colin Campbell, as all 
who served under him were well aware, was not a heaven-born 
leader, nor was he gifted with much military genius ; but he never- 
theless possessed sterling abilities, and all those good and bad quali- 
ties of temper and habit that endear a general to the rank-and-file 
of the army. His very care in controlling the direction of a large 
number of columns operating over an extensive area indicated by 
itself a deep sense of responsibility, however much it may have 
shown a defective appreciation of the exact nature of the forces 
arrayed against him.” 

Sir Hugh Rose, Lord Strathnairn, although his name was never 
one half as popular as that of Clyde, Sir Owen Burne reckons the 
greater general: that is to say, he quotes with approval the 
judgment that in the campaigns of 1857-8 Rose stands ‘“‘ far in 
advance of any of the other commanders in genius, tact, judgment,,. 
energy, and that unflinching determination which has won for 
England so many victories by sea and land.” 


Ruling the Planets (R. Bentley) is a strange story strangely put 


together. To begin with, we have the usual novelist’s confusion 
with regard to the meaning of entail. ‘‘ The Birchholme property,” 
Dr. Sinclair explains to the hero of the story, is not entailed. Asa 
matter of fact it is entailed, but only to the life of Herbert 
Fanshawe; and, as Herbert dies before his uncle, of whom he is the 
heir, he cannot make provision for his younger brother and sisters. 
But he only dies a few hours before his uncle, and, oddly enough, 
just in the nick of time, Dr. Sinclair, Herbert’s greatest friend, 
encounters in a railway carriage the exact duplicate of the dead 
Herbert—the likeness extends even to the possession by each of a 
scar in the same place on the cheek ;—and he immediately conceives 
the idea of getting this stranger, Stephen Maurice (he is the hero 
of the story), to personate the dead man. It may be easily guessed 
that very many complications opea out from such an extremely 
naturalistic beginning; but it would take too long to explain what 
all the complications are. Eventually a son of Herbert Fanshawe,. 
the offspring of a secret marriage, turns up; and this has the happy 
or unhappy effect of frustrating all the schemes of the group of 
conspirators. At least, we presume it has that effect: the exact 
result of the discovery is never made clear to us. Only, as Dr. 
Sinclair's object throughout had been to preserve some of the 
Birchholme property for the benefit of Charlie Fanshawe, his 
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mother, and sisters, that object would be defeated quite as much by 
the appearance of this infant heir as if the property had been left 
(as in reversion it originally was) to hospitals and charitable 
institutions. Nor has the plot of the story any adequate motive in 
the degree to which it affects the life of the hero. It does bring 
about his introduction to Geraldine Sinclair ; but that might have 
been effected by very simple machinery. 

Stephen Maurice began life as a bank clerk; but, on hearing 
Geraldine express her conviction that the city clerk ‘“‘ cannot have a 
soul” he determines to give up his profession forwith, and to 
become a musical composer. The majority of city clerks, if they 
tried to gain a soul by this device, could do so only at the expense 
of losing their bodies. 


We supposed, at first sight, that Two Girls in a Barge (Chatto & 
Windus) might be described in the words which Jeffrey used in 
speaking of the “ travesties” in the Rejected Addresses : “‘ a very 
good imitation of what is not worth imitating, that monstrous 
mixture of vulgarity and affectation which goes by the name of”’ 
Three Men in a Boat. It is indeed an imitation of Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome, but not in the sense of being a parody. Rather must 
it be looked upon as a humble attempt to catch the elegancies of 
that master. Those who have any taste for the original may 
perhaps find the imitation tolerable. 


Mr. C. G. Leland has already made a translation of Heine’s 
Reisebilder. He has now undertaken one of all Heine’s works 
(Heinemann)—poetry, we presume, as well as prose; which 
is bold,—and of this the present volume is the first instal- 
ment. It contains the ‘“ Florentine Nights,” ‘‘ The Memoirs 
of Herr von Schnabelopsky,” ‘The Rabbi of Bacharach,” 
and ‘‘Shakespeare’s Maidens and Women.” The translation, 
so far as we have compared it with the original, is good. 
But we had rather that some of the foot-notes were pruned 
away. Some of them are very useful: as, for example, that 
to p. 60, where Mr. Leland, whose acquaintance with Romany 
manners and customs is well known, explains the charcater of 
Laurence’s dance, which is such an enigma to Heine, who describes 
it. Sometimes we require to see theGerman to ascertain the exact 
meaning which the author wishes to convey. ‘‘ Overdressed coarse- 
ness” is hardly the right rendering of Geputzte Plumpheit. But 
the controversial notes are not wanted. We know that Heine hated 
the English, and have to reconcile ourselves to the fact ; which we 
can do the more readily by recognizing the wit with which that 
hatred is expressed. With one of his touches of profanity, he 
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describes how one of his friends, a Hamburg merchant, could “‘ never 
reconcile himself to the fact that our Lord and Saviour was by birth 
a Jew. A deep dissatisfaction seizes him when he must admit 
to himself that the man who, as the pattern of perfection, 
deserves the highest honour, was still of kin to those snuffling, 
long-nosed fellows who go running about the streets selling old 
clothes . . . . and who are even more desperately detestable when 
they, like himself, apply themselves to the wholesale business of 
spices and dye-stuffs, and encroach upon his interests.” And in the 
same way, says Heine, “it takes the heart out of me when I 
remember that Shakespeare is an Englishman, and belongs to the 
most repulsive race which God in his wrath ever created.” 

Of course, our prudery is one of the things which the Gallic- 
German has to bring up against us. Some of us may be reconciled 
to his bad opinion by reflecting that not only is what every one 
knows to be the opposite of prulery conspicuous in all Heine’s 
life and works, but that his sensuality really seems to have had the 
effect, which it by no means has with all sensualists, of shutting 
his eyes to the manifestations of love in its higher modes. Some of 
his best lyrics are the most cynical. And it is curious to find that 
in his sketch of Portia (one of the best in this series of rather 
slight studies) he has nothing to say of her as an embodiment of the 
most exalted mode of passion, which perhaps finds in Portia’s mouth 


finer expression than in any other passage in English literature. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe Natronat Review in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE Nationat Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Object Lessons in Socialism. 


To THE Epitors or THE “ Nationa REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Recently-published Parliamentary Papers upon National Insur- 
ance in Switzerland present us with a novel view of Swiss life. To 
most of us, Switzerland is a country of mountains and glaciers, 
peopled by guides, sennerins, and hotel-keepers, rather than a manufac- 
turing country with a large industrial population. Such, however, she 
is; and the position of what would elsewhere be called the proletariat, 
under a government at once democratic and decentralized, as is that of 
Switzerland, cannot but offer an instructive object lesson to ourselves. 
Manhood suffrage obtains everywhere. The commune is the unit of 
the Federation. Membership of the commune carries with it the cantonal 
and federal rights, and the central government is based, as in the United 
States, upon the dual representation of cantons and of citizens. The 
referendum, or appeal from the people’s representatives to the peeopl 
itself, is applicable to both cantonal and federal legislation. Its use has 
tended to check hasty legislation: out of nineteen laws submitted to 
the referendum, after having been passed by the Assembly, thirteen 
were vetoed. And yet government in Switzerland is paternal. There 
is State education, State inspection of factories, and State regulation of 
hours of labour. The doctrine of employers’ liability has been carried 
farther than with us; the principle of compulsory insurance has been 


recognized; and the communal authorities exercise a very stringent 
control over idle and dissolute members of the community. 

Thus the Swiss are in some respects a stage or two ahead of us upon 
the road of progress which our more advanced politicians are urging us 
to pursue, and hence the results of social legislation in Switzerland have 
both a value and an interest for us. In studying the status of Swiss 
operatives and labourers we are struck with the activity hitherto displayed 
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by the employers, the charitable public, and not least by the workmen 
themselves, concurrently with and notwithstanding the very consider- 
able extent to which State interference is carried in industrial and 
social matters by all the three grades of government—communal, can- 
tonal, and federal. How far private initiative will continue to flourish 
side by side with the growing activity of the State isa problem to which 
time and experience alone can give the answer. If we review the actual 
achievements of voluntary effort, we find that the questions of cheap 
food, house accommodation, education, and thrift have all claimed the 
attention of masters, associations of workmen, and charitable societies. 
No legislative prohibition has curtailed the employers’ freedom of action 
in supplying their hands with “ provisions” or other necessaries, and we 
find that the larger firms have done a great deal in this direction- 
Besides supplying dining-rooms in which meals are provided at a low 
price, they have established dairies from which excellent milk is sold out 
to the workpeople at little over a penny a pint—an arrangement which 
is very popular, and is said to have an appreciable effect on the health 
of the children. Employers have, on several occasions, endeavoured to 
check the injurious effect of a sudden rise in the price of necessaries by 
purchasing articles of consumption at wholesale prices, and selling them 
to their hands at or below cost price. In 1872, for example, Messieurs 
Escher, Wyss, & Cie., sold in this way 6,000 quintals of potatoes at a 
reduction of 20 per cent. on the cost price. Soup-kitchens and similar 
institutions of a philanthropic nature seem to play as large a part in 
Swiss towns as in English. They have been in operation in Zirich for 
nearly a century. Then, there are many co-operative stores (consum- 
vereine) established and managed by associations of workmen. They 
differ from our own co-operative stores in selling below the market price, 
and in limiting their operations, for the most part, to articles of food. 
Switzerland has been the Continental birth-place of co-operation ; and 
the Consumvereine of Ziirich, founded in 1851 by eight workmen with a 
combined capital of seventy-five francs, has had a career almost as 
striking as that of our own Rochdale Pioneers. In providing house 
accommodation for their workpeople, Swiss employers have shown much 
energy. In some instances arrangements are made for providing board 
as well as lodging—chiefly, of course, for the unmarried. The charge 
ranges from ten to twenty pence a day. The erection of working-class 
dwellings is carried on to a large extent throughout Switzerland by 
philanthropic societies similar to the Peabody Trust, and by associations 
of workmen, as well as by employers. Large blocks are, for the most. 
part, eschewed. Each tenement includes, as a rule, a kitchen, a parlour, 
two or three bedrooms, and a cellar, together with a piece of garden ; 
and the rooms cover six or seven hundred square feet. The rent of such 
dwellings averages (according to site and size) from six to ten pounds a 
year. Whether the buildings are owned by societies or by employers, the 
rents are considerably lower than those of houses owned by other land- 
lords. The societies, and even some of the employers, enable their 
tenants to purchase their dwellings by annual instalments. In the 
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canton of Ziirich alone, fifty-nine employers have erected 1,139 dwell- 
ings for their workpeople. Education is compulsory; and the elemen- 
tary schools are principally maintained by the communes, though schools 
have been built in some cases by employers. It is in the indirect form — 
of education afforded by libraries, lectures, and classes for young people 
and adults, that voluntary effort in this field has been most active. The 
workmen have formed social clubs of their own, where they play games, 
give recitations, and hold discussions. One of their societies, the Société 
de Griitli, founded in 1830 by a Genevese workman, numbers several 
thousand members, forms classes for study, and has over 17,000 books 
in its libraries. Lastly, there are clubs (known as Mutual Aid Societies) 
for relief in sickness and for insurance against death, accidents, and old 
age, many of which clubs are, as in England, attached to factories, and 
supported by the joiut contributions of employers and workpeople. 
Membership in such clubs is frequently obligatory. They are very 
numerous. In 1880 there were 216, with 32,000 members, in the canton 
of Ziirich alone. Consequently, the average number of members in 
each is very small. Some attempts have been made towards amalgama- 
tion; but we hear the same complaint in Switzerland as in England 
— these smaller clubs are unsound. At Schaffhausen the club 
guarantees to its members free hospital treatment in time of sick- 
ness. Savings-banks abound, and the rate of interest given—four to 
four and a half per cent.—is, of course, considerably higher than we 
are accustomed te now, although for some years in the early part of the 
century four per cent. and upwards was allowed by Parliament to our 
trustee savings-banks as a bounty to encourage thrift—a much larger 
profit than was really earned by the capital saved in the banks. 

From what I have just said it will be seen that voluntary initiative 
is by no means dormant among the Swiss, although the natural confor- 
mation of the country, its system of government, and its previous 
history, all tend to make combinations of every kind very local and 
restricted in their scope, and may account for the fact that Trades 
Unionism has not the importance which it has attained among our- 
selves. 

Turning to the action of the State, whether federal or cantonal, we find 
it not less vigorous than private initiative. Industrial and social legisla- 
tion has been directed along much the same lines as with us ; but it goes 
farther, and in one or two respects is strikingly different. This is especially 
the case with the law of public assistance. The municipal and communal 
authorities hold a quasi-paternal attitude towards the entire mass of 
citizens within their jurisdiction. Persons of notoriously drunken and 
immoral life, and even habitual idlers, are liable to detention in a House 
of Correction. In some cantons their names are entered in a black 
book, and put up in all the taverns, the keepers of which are forbidden 
to serve them; they are deprived of all municipal rights, and were even, 
until recently, forbidden to marry. The management of the estates of 
the prodigal and weak-minded is undertaken by the authorities, who, 
in all the cases just mentioned, have a very wide discretion. With 
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reference to purely industrial legislation: Local autonomy, combined 
with manhood suffrage, has had the effect of making the wage-earning 
classes in the manufacturing cantons—where they form from two-thirds 
’ to three-quarters of the population—practically masters of the situation. 
From 1850 onwards, considerable progress has been made in this 
direction by individual cantons; but it was not until 1877 that the 
agitation which had been carried on for several years by the Labour 
Party led to federal legislation on the subject. In that year a compre- 
hensive measure, similar in general scope to our own factory legislation, 
was passed by the Federal Assembly and ratified by the referendum with 
a majority of 9,000 votes. This law fixes the earliest age at which 
children may be employed at fourteen, and in some trades they are not 
to be employed at all. Women are not to be employed within two 
months before and after confinement. With some exceptions, the employ- 
ment of women and young persons on Sundays and at night is prohibited. 
Perhaps the most noticeable clauses are those which fix the maximum 
period of daily labour for adult men at eleven hours, and empower the 
Federal Council to curtail it further in the case of dangerous and un- 
healthy callings. Systematic employment by night is unlawful without 
the express permission of the cantonal authority. In 1881 the law of 
employers’ liability was passed. This enactment throws upon the em- 
ployer the onus of proving that he is not liable for an accident to a 
workman, and, in the case of certain trades declared by the federal 
executive to engender diseases, the employer is rendered liable to compen- 
sate any of his workpeople who can be proved to have suffered from 
disease so occasioned. Lastly, the following article was adopted by a 
large majority at a Referendum last October:—‘“ The confederation is 
competent to introduce, by way of legislation, insurance against sickness 
and accidents, taking into account the Mutual Aid Societies already 
existing. It may declare participation in these insurances obligatory in 
general, or for certain determined categories of citizens.” This article 
had not been reduced into an enactment by the Federal legislature at 
the date of the report of our representative. 

These are the principal points on which Swiss legislation has pro- 
gressed more rapidly than our own. The question immediately arises, 
What has been its effect in actual operation ? 

First, it is to be noticed that public Spinion in the confederation has 
been far from unanimous in favour of the law. The canton of Glarus 
had, indeed, as far back as 1864, ventured to limit the hours of adult 
labour ; but subsequent attempts in Thurgau,’ Ziirich, and St. Gall to 
legislate in the same direction resulted in failure. The federal law of 
1877 was passed by a majority of 9,000 voters. Reckoning the number 
of federal voters at that date to be 450,000, I find that this is only two 
per cent., equivalent to a majority of thirteen in a full House of Com- 
mons. The natural consequence, as stated by M. Réné Lavollée, in his 
work on the working-classes on the Continent, has been lax administra- 
tion of a law the provision of which it would have required the 
strictest vigilance to enforce. In a country of local self-government like 
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Switzerland, it was a matter of course that the execution of the law 
should be in great measure entrusted to the cantonal authorities. In 
several of the cantons the passing of the law had been opposed tooth 
and nail, and in St. Gall and Appenzell a movement was set on foot for 
the purpose of having it abrogated. As was to be expected from 
such a state of public sentiment, the factory inspectors have had to report 
that, although the law has, on the whole, been better observed than they 
had ventured to hope, the regulation against children’s labour and against 
the employment of women near their confinement was constantly in- 
fringed. In the latter class of cases especially, violations of the law 
are easy, for women, instead of suspending their work entirely, frequently 
leave their regular employers to take work at factories where their 
circumstances are not known before the prescribed period of rest has 
expired. To render the law on this point effective would necessitate 
very close and delicate investigation: indeed, in one case, attempts in 
this direction provoked so loud complaints as to lead the inspector him- 
self to discontinue them. On the other hand, the limits of working 
hours for women are generally observed. The prohibition against the 
employment of children has been opposed on the ground, among others, 
that many processes of manufacture must be learnt at an earlier age 
than is now allowed. The provisions for the fencing of machinery and 
precautions against accident, though in general duly carried out by the 
masters, have frequently been rendered ineffectual by the carelessness or 
recklessness of the men themselves. The restraints upon the hours of 
adult male labour are resented by some among the workmen themselves, 
as well as by employers, as not only handicapping native industry, 
but as placing factory labour at a disadvantage compared with home- 
work, which is free from supervision, and therefore open toabuses. The 
very facilities for organization and centralization which the factory 
system possesses over domestic industry subject it more easily to inspec- 
tion. Now, Swiss experience seems to agree with our own in showing 
that there is a point beyond which State regulation deprives the factory 
system of the advantages which it would otherwise derive from its 
superior organization and administration. The economies effected by 
working on a large scale are counterbalanced by the heavy expenses 
incurred in conducting the business in accordance with legislative re- 
quirements. This leads to a reaction in favour of home-work, which 
can more easily defy detection and interference. At Schaffhausen and 
at Thurgau operatives have actually requested the extension of working 
hours beyond the legal limit, and, on being refused, have gone to work 
at the end of the legal working day in factories not coming within the 
scope of the law. Local authorities have so wielded the discretionary 
powers entrusted to them by the Federal Assembly that the laws against 
night-work and Sunday labour are practically suspended within their 
districts, or have been unfairly and arbitrarily enforced. 

The immediate effect’ of this legislation has been to alter the 
relations between employers and employed. Since Switzerland has 
been favoured neither in regard to geographical position nor in regard 
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to the possession of natural resources, her people have had but one 
means open to them of holding their own in the international race— 
namely, to work harder than their competitors, and to be content 
with a smaller return for their labour. And this is what both 
employers and workpeople have been doing. Before the law of 1877 
the usual working day was twelve hours at least—often longer. 
Wages are, on the whole, only two-thirds of the English rate. The 
average price of unskilled male labour is from two shillings to half-a- 
crown a day. But, asthe cost of living for a working-class household has 
been estimated at sixty pounds a year, it is clear that the household 
must have sources of income other than the ordinary wages of its 
head. These additional sources consist partly in the labour of the 
wife and children, partly in the produce of the garden—which is the 
usual adjunct of a Swiss cottage,—and partly in the more highly-paid 
employments which the workman is sometimes able to resort to during 
the tourist season. On the other hand, the manufacturer is said to 
take a more direct and personal part in the supervision and daily 
routine of his factory, and to be satisfied with a much smaller profit 
than his confrere in other countries. M. Lavollée mentions, with a 
surprise bordering on incredulity, that he contents himself with 
reckoning on a net profit of six per cent. only. As the current rate of 
interest in Switzerland is four per cent., he consequently receives only 
two per cent. as wages of supervision. He is generally in direct and 
constant contact with his hands; and, as large fortunes are not easily 
amassed, his style of living is plain and simple, and approximates more 
nearly to theirs than is usual elsewhere. These circumstances have 
fostered in the past more amicable relations between employer and 
employed than are to be met with in other parts of Europe. But both 
M. Lavollée and our own official reports record an increasing tension in 
these relations, which has sprung from the labour legislation I have 
just summarized, and from the agitation that preceded and accompanied 
it. The manufacturers, already fighting an up-hill battle in behalf of 
Swiss industry, find themselves hampered by new conditions which 
enhance the cost of production, already too high. Moreover, they feel 
affronted that the consideration they have habitually shown to their 
workpeople should not have sufficed to save them from compulsory 
measures which could not have been exceeded in stringency had they 
shown themselves wholly indifferent to the welfare of their employés. 
They resent the attitude which the State, at the dictation of the 
labour-vote, has thus assumed towards them. They have replied by 
reducing the rate of wages in proportion to the curtailed hours of 
labour, and they show signs of a disposition to limit their care for the 
comfort of their hands strictly to the requirements of the law. The 
workmen, for their part, complain of the smallness of their wages, the 
rising prices, the insanitary state of the factories, and the arbitrary 
dismissals to which they are subject. 

The situation, which is not peculiar to Switzerland, seems to be this: 
The better class of employers are by no means indifferent to the well- 
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being of their workpeople ; but they are anxious that the power of 
determining the conditions of employmeut should rest as far as possible 
in their own hands, so that these conditions may, by being voluntarily 
made by the masters as favourable as possible for the operatives, 
constitute a personal bond between master and man. In this way 
such employers hope to attract the most reliable and efficient men 
into their service, and to retain them in it. But the bulk of the 
workmen cannot be first-rate. They constitute the average in point of 
character and capacity, and the average man must be content to accept 
the average conditions of labour which obtain generally throughout 
his trade. Accordingly, their aim is to secure, through combination 
among themselves ur through the intervention of the State—whichever 
may prove the readier and more effectual weapon,—the existence every- 
where throughout the industrial community of a uniform standard in 
regard to sanitation, protection against accidents, length of hours, 
and so forth, so that, go where he may, the workman may always be 
sure of meeting with a certain modicum of consideration, instead of 
being entirely dependent upon the good will of his employer for the 
time being. It is true that strained relations have not in all cases 
followed upon the introduction of factory legislation. Glarus, where the 
hours of adult labour have been longest under restriction, and where the 
Government is directly in the hands of the operatives, who form 
the bulk of the population, is one of the cantons in which these: 
relations are especially cordial. But the present course of events in 
Switzerland points to the conclusion—not an unimportant one in 
regard to the Eight Hours Movement among ourselves—that legisla- 
tion so complex as State regulation of the conditions of labour can only 
be effective as far as it is supported by the hearty and active concurrence 
of the large majority of all classes of the community. If it fails to 
meet with this approval,—if it is the fruit of a victory gained by one 
of two opposing interests over the other, while the mass of the popu- 
lation hold aloof from the contest and are indifferent to the issue,—then 
it will simply offer the citizens the unedifying spectacle of a law 
habitually evaded, or altogether ignored with impunity. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. H. p’E. Lerrrineron. 
Denison Club, Adelphi, 
September 8, 1891. 
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Discontent in India. 


To tHE Epirors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Tom Hood philosophized admirably when he penned the lines— 


Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart. 


The attitude of the Conservative Party generally towards Indian affairs 
is an instance to which that keen remark applies with peculiar force. 
The evil being wrought by want of thought on the part of the Conserva- 
tives will not only result in serious damage to Conservativism as a 
political party, but will prove detrimental to the interests of England as 
a nation. It is universally deemed reprehensible to allow injury to 
other creatures by selfish disregard of their circumstances; and it was 
in this sense that Tom Hood pointed his aphorism. He considered 
that those who thoughtlessly caused or allowed grinding exactions were 
not freed from responsibility by the mere plea of want of thought. 
Every person in authority is responsible for acts permitted, as well as 
for acts committed ; and a want of due consideration is no bar to an 
accusation of wrong-doing. In the case of India, Conservatives have 
no more to reproach themselves with than the members of other 
political parties. All have been painfully neglectful of India; and all 
have thoughtlessly allowed abuses to be perpetrated there which could 
never have been tolerated in the light of public opinion. Evil has been 
there wrought, decade after decade, by a neglect more blighting in its 
ill effects than positive intentional wrong. All the political parties, and 
Ministerial and Parliamentary leaders, can share in the blame incurred 
by the neglect—the want of thought—of by-gone years. 

Nemesis is now lifting her revengeful hand ; and the more intelligent 
section of the Indian people, having learnt the lesson of combination 
from {their English masters, are now uniting in order to secure the 
privileges] which they feel to be their due. Happily, the movement 
is ;headed by the intelligent classes—by those who have wit enough 
to distinguish between good and evil, and have sufficient discrimina- 
tion to understand both the strong and the weak points of English 
administration in India. This intellectual and far-seeing section of the 
community is anxious to purify and modify English official life, in order 
that English authority may be secured by the willing support of the 
people, and their own interests may be advanced thereby, as well as the 
prosperity of the population at large. Their organization is now so 
complete and far-reaching that success on their part is assured. 

In the attainment of that success they are meeting with active sup- 
port from a great many Englishmen of reforming tendencies, who 
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see in this uprising of Indian political aspiration a repetition of the 
popular upheavals which win their sympathies in Europe. It is, how- 
ever, a mistake on their part to imagine that Indians have any relish 
for what are known as democratic institutions. The natural Conserva- 
tivism of the Indian people will always keep them within limits which, 
to the Radical, will be disappointingly narrow. It is, also, a mistake on 
the part of Indian reformers to throw themselves so unreservedly into 
the arms of extreme men, whose objects and principles are those which 
Indians could never consciously pursue or adopt. This double hallu- 
cination results, of course, from mutual misapprehension ; the present 
mutual attraction being caused by the sympathy shown on the one side, 
and the suitability of means to end on the other. In the interim, 
however, Indian Conservativism finds itself in alliance with English 
Socialism and Democratic coadjuvants generally, and is steadily pro- 
gressing towards the attainment of some fragments of political freedom, 
by help of these unexpected and somewhat unsuitable allies. 

The progress thus made under the egis of political opponents has, 
however, still further prejudiced Conservatives against the movement. 
Finding men against whom they are, for other reasons, arrayed, become 
conspicuous advocates of Indian reform, they deem the whole thing 
discredited by reason of its advocates. In this way the breach widens, 
and we now find the Conservatives of India and the Conservatives of 
England in antagonism to each other, while the Radical Party is 
allowed to become the sole champions of Constitutional Government in 
India. Mr. Mill’s taunt that the Conservative is the Stupid Party 
will be fully deserved if this state of things continues. The history of 
the present century is fully before the eyes of any man who chooses to 
reflect upon it. Everybody knows that Parliamentary Reform in Eng- 
land was a Tory idea, one which the Party wished most earnestly 
to carry out. Pitt actually introduced a Bill into the House, but was 
compelled by inopportune circumstances to postpone his wise measure. 
After a time the Whigs sought popularity by adopting the Tory idea, 
and by pressing it forward in a spirit antagonistic to that of its 
inventors. The Tories were then unwise enough to allow themselves 
to appear as the opponents to Reform, and the measure passed entirely 
into Whig hands. 

This unwise policy has been one great cause of the unpopularity of 
the Conservative Party. The bulk of the people of England are 
decidedly Conservative in their tendencies. This is seen in their Trade- 
Unionism, in all their combinations, and in the heavy weight their 
action always places on the Socialistic propaganda. Our leading states- 
men ought long ago to have been deeply impressed by the fact that 
Revolutionary and Socialistic ideas have taken no root in England, 
notwithstanding the freedom with which our laws permit their pro- 
pagation, There is not another country in the world which would allow 
the Freeman, the United Ireland, and such publications, openly to 
invite the people to rebellion week after week. Mere caricatures and 
lampoons designed to bring responsible authorities into discredit are 
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difficult to deal with, and are probably better left to the contempt which 
is sure tobe their ultimate fate; but cartoons representing successful 
rebels in arms, with their leaders marching in triumph through districts 
under the Queen’s authority, are undisguised incitements to rebellion, 
which should have been instantly suppressed in the interests of the 
millions of peaceful citizens who have a right to be protected by the 
Government from riot and murder. 

While such facilities as these are offered to revolution, and the fire- 
brands of Europe are permitted to disseminate their ravings unchecked, 
it is evident that there must be a huge though unsuspected leaven of 
Conservativism among the humbler classes, or an outbreak would long 
ago have occurred. Even so unexpected a witness as Mr. Gladstone 
admitted as much last year, when he wrote :— 


Our institutions are not democratic. Their basis is popular; but upon that basis 
is built a hierarchy of classes and of establishments savouring in part of feudal 
times and principles—and this not in despite of the democratic majority, but on the 
whole with their assent. I do not know whether history, or whether the present 
face of the world, presents a similar case of the old resting on the new, of non- 
popular institutions sustained by popular free will. 


Paradoxical as the sentence may appear, we get in it a candid admis- 
sion that the essentially Monarchical and Conservative institutions of 
England enjoy the willing support of the masses. If it were not for a 
strong Conservative feeling extending to the lower ranks of society, such 
a state of things would be impossible. This great but unutilized fact 


should enable the Conservative Party to place itself at the head of 
reforming movements, relying with perfect confidence on the moderation 
of the humbler classes. 


If this is the case in England, where there are so many exciting and 
disturbing influences, @ fortiori it is the case in India, where the people 
are naturally more conservative than the most extreme Tory surviving 
among us. There would be something comical, were it not painfully 
vexatious, in the spectacle of a thoroughly Monarchical and solidly 
Tory nation abandoned by the Conservatives among their rulers, and 
compelled to agitate for the most elementary rights of humanity by 
the assistance of the open opponents of Conservativism. 

Long-continued indifference has allowed the administrative machinery 
of India to get out of working order. Freedom from effective check 
has permitted a spirit of high-handedness to aggravate the restiveness 
caused by the growing enlightenment of the country. Just in propor- 
tion to the increasing capability of the people, and the ivcreasing 
knowledge of their rights as British subjects, so has increased the 
desire of the ruling class to resist those impulses and to prevent their 
exercise. Natural as is the growth of this antagonism of interests, it 
is nevertheless most unfortunate in its incidents, and has given rise to 
a plentiful crop of dangerously irritating episodes. There is probably 
not a district in India, or any section of the people, which is not 
smarting under some special grievance, in addition to the universal 
oppressions of the police, the practical denial of justice by reason of 
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its expensiveness, the method of manipulating juries and municipali- 
ties, the inexperience or worse of the magistracy, the severe taxation, 
the extravagant official salaries, the invidious legal distinctions created 
in favour of Europeans, the irresponsibility for official acts, the appro- 
priation of India’s trade, the despotic character of the Government, and 
the haughty disregard for public feeling. These and a crowd of other 
general and special grievances have necessarily given birth to grave dis- 
satisfaction which demands immediate attention and careful handling. 
Instead of receiving that treatment, the intoxication of unrestrained 
power has this year rudely interfered with the religion of the mass of 
the people, and has called into existence an engine of oppression affecting 
every home in the land. Notwithstanding the solemn warning of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, the Age of Consent 
Act was forced on the country. Sir Auckland Colvin warned the Viceroy 
that if that dangerous Act were passed he must be prepared for the con- 
sequences; and the consequences are now apparent in wide-spread 
discontent, alarm, and apprehension, manifesting themselves in panics 
and riots which week by week are growing in intensity. 

Concurrently with this wanton act of tyranny the Manipore muddle 
has alarmed every Native State; for Burma, Kashmir, and Manipore 
are taken as indications of renewed Dalhousianism. Nor is this belief 
without apparent warrant, for the Viceroy has just assumed the right to 
suppress newspapers within the limits of Native States, and in the order 
announcing the decision he made use of the injudicious phrase, “in 
territory under the administration of the Governor-General in Council, 
but beyond the limits of British India.” Although this was, no doubt, 
intended to apply merely to the precincts of each Residency, the descrip- 
tion is sufficiently vague to be understood as claiming jurisdiction over 
every part of every Native State. In fact, this order has been openly 
spoken of as a covert annexation of all the Native States. 

If all this is not a policy of exasperation, it is difficult to conceive 
what is; and yet it is taking place unintentionally, and is due to the 
absence of public control. The irritation caused by those acts is, as far 
as possible, kept from English ears, and when published is denied—it 
has even been asserted that Indians like despotic treatment. But 
although such assertions may for a time blind the eyes of the English 
people at home, the crash will come at last, and will effectually dispel 
all illusions. The flatteries of the ancienne noblesse did not prevent the 
French Revolution, nor will any other attempt to evade the inevitable 
prevent a final catastrophe in any country of the world. Even officials 
have repeatedly confessed that if Indians were ever to unite among 
themselves the English would be swept into the sea. It is for this 
reason that effort is systematically made to keep up the prejudices and 
animosities of the different sections of Indian society. Hindus and 
Muhammadans have been kept at loggerheads, on the “ divide-and-rule” 
principle. It is, however, highly significant that recent efforts in that 
direction have markedly failed, and the members of both communities 
are now steadily coalescing. The collapse of Muhammadan opposition 
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to the Indian National Congress is another clear indication that the 
thoughtful members of the two communities are becoming alive to the 
fact that “union is strength.” Prudent statesmanship would take note 
of these indications, and by timely amendments win gratitude and evade 
the humiliation of concession under pressure. Whether the constraining 
influence come through Parliamentary pressure or through agitation in 
India, the humiliation of ungenerous concession attaches to delayed 
reform. 

It is simply impossible to govern India much longer on despotic prin- 
ciples. This has been candidly admitted by the highest Indian officers. 
The only question is as to the nature and the extent of the needful 
changes. Lord Cross thinks that the nomination of a larger number of 
natives to the Legislative Councils would meet the case, and he has twice 
introduced his Bill to give effect to that idea. The Congress Party 
consider that the representative system should be introduced in such a 
way that the governed may exercise influence over the appointments. 
Nomination by officials is tantamount to the promotion and reward of 
satisfied supporters; nomination by the people means the appointment 
of dissatisfied critics. Nomination by officials never has, and never can, 
effect improvement in the country ; it is, in fact, merely a tranquillizing 
compliment. The election of independent men is the only conceivable 
way of keeping any administration within due restraints. It is not 
possible for humanity to maintain an honourable condition without 
restraining influences. The defects of administration, which have 
reached painful intensity in India, are entirely due to the absence of 
healthy criticism. The complainings of the Indian Press are totally 
devoid of influence ; for no instrumentality has been provided for bring- 
ing to a practical issue their denunciations of abuses. The official 
simply ignores them, until irritation provokes some indiscreet utterance, 
and then a libel action, or a seditious prosecution, crushes the complaint 
under some other issue. 

The worst “features” of English domination in India would spon- 
taneously pass away as soon as independent men were elected to the 
Legislative and Supreme councils. This is well known to Indian 
agitators, who also know that the removal of existing abuses would 
consolidate the power of England in India, and allow of the develop- 
ment of the country in every direction. The great object of ihe 
agitators is to strengthen the hold of the English on the country, 
because they are fully aware that it is only under English institutions 
that India can prosper. The formidable fact which some statesman has 
to deal with is this : Government in India has drifted into an organiza- 
tion operating for the benefit of its office-holders and their friends, to 
the disadvantage of England as a nation, and to the impoverishment of 
India. While general ignorance prevailed,and before exhausted resources 
excited the anxiety of the people, such an improper state of things could 
continue without immediate danger; but now that tens of thousands 
of educated Indians know the cause and the remedy, and there has 
grown up a nation of non-official Europeans who rebel against despotism 
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in their hearts, it is unreasonable to suppose that such a system will be 
permitted to last. 

It would seem that this mischievous attempt to interfere with the 
marriage laws of India, and to force the people to break the injunctions 
of their sacred preceptors, was the last straw needed to break the 
camel’s back. Certain it is that the country has never been in its 
present excited condition since the Mutiny of 1857, and the excitement 
rather intensifies than declines. The Indian Government is certainly 
in a serious difficulty. To insist on maintaining this melancholy Age of 
Consent Act is to force on an uproar the ultimate issue of which none 
can predict ; and to repeal the Act is to admit defeat. But it is surely 
far more manly to acknowledge a blunder, and to retreat from an unten- 
able position, than to persevere in useless attempts to coerce a resisting 
people. The failure of the Government to get a verdict against the 
Bangabiési newspaper for sedition has been properly considered by the 
St. James’s Gazette as a “ serious blow to the prestige of British rule.” 
Although a jury of eight Europeans and one Native was formed to 
try a case depending on the construction to be put upon newspaper 
articles written in the Bengali language, the jury could not agree upon 
a verdict, and this trial has, for the present, fallen through. Those 
who know the absolute power of government in India, and the present 
danger of resisting its purposes, will better realize the gravity of the 
crisis when they see those risks incurred. “We are now beginning to 
observe the dangers of the Indian Marriage Reform Act,” is another 
remark of the St. James’s Gazette. There can be no doubt that that 
disastrous piece of folly has highly incensed millions of previously 
peaceful people. Nothing will ever reconcile an orthodox Hindi to 
that or any other interference with his religious opinions, and it would 
indicate the very imbecility of statesmanship to expect that he could be 
reconciled. 

Unfortunately, high-handedness is the order of the day. The Benares 
riot was provoked by an insolent disregard of the most respectful and 
earnest representations of the inhabitants ; and it is now being punished 
with indiscriminating ferocity. The first Calcutta riot was due toa 
similar cause ; and the rapidity with which the riots are intensifying is 
shown by the fact that at the second Calcutta riot about 8,000 Hindis 
drove back the Police—the very representatives of Goverment—and sur- 
rounded and besieged the police station. This shows a state of things 
dangerously akin to civil war. About a score of riots have occurred 
within the last few weeks, and the temper shows no sign of abatement. 
When a country is being harried into a dangerous condition “ the small 
measure of reform” which Sir John Gorst thinks will rectify matters 
shows an extraordinary misappreciation of the necessities of the case. 
Repressive measures in the present state of the Indian people are worse 
than futile: they have already intensified the ill-feeling, and cannot do 
otherwise. When masses of people are thoroughly dissatisfied, mere 
repression becomes infatuation. As the St. James’s Gazette warningly 
observes, “there is only too good reason for saying that any deliberate 
attempt to foment sedition would meet with ready success.’ 

Such is the state of things which the neglect of the Indian Empire 
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has brought about, while the parish politics of Ireland have wasted the 
energies of 680 legislators for the last twelve years, 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Freperic Princort. 
London, September 11, 1891. 


Confederation: A Proposal from Australia. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Returned to England on a visit after nine years’ residence in 
Australia and in India, I find English thought exercised about Australian 
movements. I have a certain right to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. I have moved among the working classes as a working man 
and I have mixed with the politicians of the most ardent of all the 
colonies. Right or wrong, my opinions may fairly be said to represent 
those of the young generation in Australia. 

It is an undoubted fact that Australian Ministers sometimes remain 
in power when they no longer represent the wishes of the populace. In 
Australia there is no sharply defined line of demarcation separating the 
opposing political parties. Max O’Rell’s humorous definition of American 
politics may be applied with equal force to Australian. One party is in 
power; the other is out. Anything which either party does is wrong. 

With no international complications to vex them, with no absorbing 
interest in European affairs, Australians pay but small heed to the 
foreign policy of their Ministers. This may be a petty, parochical way 
of regarding affairs; but why should Australians do otherwise? What 
does it matter to them that there is trouble in Roumania? Of what 
living interest to them is the Triple Alliance? Exultant in their 
strength, conscious of their great future, knowing that they are a self- 
supporting and self-contained nation, Australians take only a languid 
interest in foreign affairs. Still, anxious to write their names on the 
pages of history, Colonial Premiers have embraced the notion of Feder- 
ation. ‘ Federation,” however, was not their theme when they faced 
the electorate. Their “cry” was probably “Free Trade” or “ Protec- 
tion.” One portion of the nation, the immigrants, take no interest 
whatever in Federation ; the other portion, the native Australians, are 
bitterly opposed to the notion. Only a small portion of the people, the 
office-holders and the dwellers in the capital cities, are in favour of it. 
Let there be no mistake about this. Let the true note be struck for 
once. The rising generation—the men whose organ is the Sydney 
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Bulletin, the most powerful paper in the southern hemisphere—the 
men who think that Australia should be for the Australians, and whose 
whole life is bound up in the life of their native country,—have a posi- 
tive loathing and contempt for England and English interference. Mr. 
Murray, who spent two years in Australia, and those two years mainly 
among the dwellers in the cities, comes back to England and declares 
that “the strongest current of Australian feeling is setting, with a tide 
of growing power, against the mother-country.” From the ranks of the 
third generation of Australians, the “ Young Australian” party and 
the “Australian Native’s Association” have been formed. To those 
men England is but a name: Australia is the reality. Born under a 
semi-republican form of government, taught from their infancy to 
regard Australia as having the supremacy of the world before it, un- 
affected by the aristocratical conservatism of England, they deny 
England’s right to interfere with them. A Governor nominated by 
English Ministers they will put up with—until they are ready. Then 
they will have a Governor elected by themselves from among themselves. 
These Australians have heard of America. What was possible to 
America is possible to them. Why should they federate ? Why should 
they continue to identify their interests with those of England? Why 
should their wishes be neglected because of European complications ? 
No satisfactory answer is forthcoming. In far back cattle-stations, on 
the mountain ranges of New South Wales, in Queensland mining 
communities, and on South Australian sheep farms, the subject is 
discussed—and the Sydney Bulletin read. 

History shows that that nation is strongest which is united by the 
ties of common interest or danger. Federationists may consider this an 
argument in their favour; but a moment’s reflection will show that it is 
not. Union among the colonies themselves would make them vastly 
stronger; but union with England on the basis of a Federal Council 
would strengthen England without adding to the strength of Australia. 
In an article attacking Federation from an English standpoint, 
Professor Freeman says that he would never help it on, because he 
would not have the power of the English Parliament curtailed by the 
colonies having a direct vote in matters of foreign policy. This 
objection, reversed, is one of the chief Australian objections to the 
arrangement. At present the Australians have no voice in Imperial 
affairs, and they are not allowed to act for themselves in affairs of 
foreign policy. Federation would give them a voice, but only a small 
one, and that at the price of the sacrifice of a large portion of their 
present independence. They feel that they would be throwing away 
the substance for the shadow. Their foreign policy would never need 
to trench on European affairs. Contiguity would knit the lands of the 
Southern Hemisphere together; but with England Australia now has 
nothing in common save tongue and colour. England may at any 
moment become involved in a huge war. Australia would be just as 
ready with assistance if she were a republic as she was when Premier 
Dalley sent the New South Wales contingent to the Soudan without 
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asking leave of Parliament until after the event. But she would like to 
have a free hand in the matter—to be able to make her choice. 

The Soudan contingent was regarded in Australia as her notification 
to the world of her growing power. At present, in the event of an 
English war—say, with Russia—a Russian ironclad might bombard an 
Australian town, simply because Australia is an English colony. That 
ironclad would have no reason to bombard a city of the Australian 
republic. To many the Soudan contingent was a mere demonstration 
of loyalty ; but those in the inner ring knew it to be a cleverly conceived 
and daring advertisement of the young country’s greatness. As such, 
and because it glorified Australia in the eyes of many, the action of the 
senior colony was applauded by all Australia. It was the fleshing of 
Australia’s sword. 

When Queensland was in a ferment over the neglect shown by 
England in the New Guinea business, men openly talked of the 
advisability of taking the law into their own hands and driving the 
Germans out of the island. Wiser counsels prevailed, and men’s blood 
cooled down; but the memory of the matter remains. Once let 
national feeling be thoroughly aroused: it will never be appeased until 
complete reparation has been made. English Ministers have made no 
effort to appease the Australian nation. With haughty indifference, 
smacking of arrogance, they have left Australia to infer that England 
has no time for such trivialities as Australian affairs. England has of 
late years been too fond of slapping her children’s faces. Canada is 
become estranged from her, and is closing in to America. Australia, 
now grown up to manhood, resents the smacks; and, if an effort is not 
speedily made to avert that which would be a calamity from the 
English standpoint, the child will some day return all the smacks with 
accumulated interest. It is well that England should face the position 
before action is forced on her, and it is well that the truth should be 
fearlessly spoken. The truth has too long been hidden by the grandiose 
utterings of self-seeking Australian politicians. A Brisbane journal 
of large influence recently spoke of the possible acceptance of a title 
by a Queensland Minister as “another projected humiliation for us.” 
The public man who endeavours to obtain a title is jeered at in Aus- 
tralia. 

A great mistake is made by the men who fancy that opinions such as 
I have expressed are the opinions of the uneducated class. The 
immigrants are the only uneducated class in Australia. The native 
Australian receives an education superior to that received by most 
Englishmen. In conjunction with the keenest love of field sports and 
athletics, Australians have a high admiration for intellectual effort. 
Self-reliant in all things connected with themselves, they have learnt to 
be self-reliant in thought, and they want their country’s policy to be 
self-reliant. 

These are the men whom globe-trotting Trollopes and Froudes speak 
of as an uneducated class thinking only of athletic achievements. 
Richly endowed colleges exist in their midst; high-class schools are 
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numerous; any unusual talent is helped (by Government aid, if 
necessary) ; everything that can be done is done to encourage talent. 
One of the first buildings erected in every bush township is a School of 
Arts; men who knew not what a good education was themselves spend 
princely sums on the endowment of schools and scholarships ; and these 
men—this magnificent race, this great Australian nation—is Republican 
at heart, and inimical to English methods. 

If ever England is going to make an effort to regain Australian 
sympathies, now is the time to act. By the end of this century it may 
be too late; and another of England’s great possessions may have gone 
from her for ever, even as in 1776. 

It may be as well to specify some of the wrongs that England has 
done to Australia. One wrong, which is an ever-recurring source of 
friction, is the French exportation of dangerous criminals to New 
Caledonia. The state of affairs there is a scandal to our latter-day 
civilization. Women convicts can free themselves by marrying con- 
victs who are at partial liberty, and the result is a deepening of 
criminal taint. The guard kept over those free convicts is lax, and they 
naturally dream of escape to the Queensland or New South Wales coast. 
This dream is being constantly realized. Empty boats are constantly 
found on the coast deserted by the daring men who have adventured 
themselves, and are making their way inland. The hue and cry is 
raised ; but the majority of the convicts escape, and, obtaining work in 
the interior, become part of the population. The savagery with which 
they have been treated has made them savage, and they swell the criminal 
records of the colony they are in. The young generation in Australia 
is singularly free from crime, and the Government recognize the danger 
caused by the existence of the escaped convict class. If an escaped 
convict is caught he is sent back to New Caledonia, if the French 
officials will own him. They often refuse to do so, and then he has to 
be disposed of otherwise. If France has any right to export her dan- 
gerous criminals to New Caledonia, she should at least be compelled to 
keep them there. Colonial Ministers have wearied themselves out 
petitioning England to put a stop to this danger. No notice has been 
taken, and the evil continues. The idea that France encourages the 
convicts to escape has gained credence in Australia. Her methods in 
New Caledonia justify the belief. 

Off the coast of North Queensland there is a large island known as 
New Guinea. For years England had been implored to annex it. The 
Australians were alive to the danger which its annexation by a foreign 
nation would constitute. The island commands Queensland. At 
last England made a move; but England was too late. The German 
flag had been run up on one side of the island, and England could annex 
the other half only. It is true that England has the best half; but 
there, right at Australia’s doors, are the representatives of the second 
greatest European power. No Englishmen can imagine the effect this 
had on a hitherto loyal colony. The Queenslanders were mad with rage, 
and it needed all the efforts of the able Premier to avert a disturbance. 
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Then, there came England’s refusal to make loans. England had 
plenty of money for foreign nations; for her own children she had 
none. 

Those instances, I think, will suffice for my purpose. England’s 
attitude towards Australia has been one of continued neglect. A remedy, 
however, is possible. Let each of the colonies elect its own Governor 
from among its own public men, and one great grievance will be dis- 
posed of. Give the Governors the same power that is given to England’s 
choice, and let them hold their position for a similar period. Form a 
Colonial Board of Advice in England, composed of one representative 
from each colony; and let the representatives work in conjunction with 
the Minister of State for the Colonies. Let the English Minister con- 
sult them on the advisability of all projected Australian measures, and 
look upon them as his colleagues in power. Give them the right to 
speak in the House of Commons when Australian affairs are under 
discussion. (It is not necessary to give them a vote.) Do this, and the 
plea of ignorance of Australian wishes will no longer be admissible. 
The counsellors should hold their positions on exactly the same terms 
as the Governors, and should be paid by their colony. The Agents- 
General would be distinct from them. 

That is an outline of my scheme. Smaller changes would ensue ; 
but the two reforms I have named would go far towards removing the 
present unhappy feeling of friction between England and Australia. 
Australia is well worth keeping, and England will do well to make the 
effort. Anything is better than a Republican Australia. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Locxstey Lucas. 
London, September 14, 1891. 


A Gladstonian Meeting. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ NATIonaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


In the course of a recent walking tour I found myself at a sea- 
side town with an evening unoccupied. In search of amusement, J 
studied the “ posters.” No play was advertised ; the nearest approach 
to entertainment was a political meeting in support of a Gladstonian 
candidate. Seeing that a friend was to speak, I sought the hall of 
assembly. 
The interval before the arrival of the speakers was occupied by song. 
On each chair throughout the hall was placed a sheet (price one penny) 
containing divers ditties; they were called Liberal Songs. The first 
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was a Liberal march, to the tune of “Men of Harlech.” The words 
were new to me, and may be so to some who read these pages. On 
the chance of their being so, I will quote this poem in full; it is very 
beautiful.— 
Men and Liberals! ye whose action 
Put to rout the Tory faction, 
In their ranks spread wild distraction, 
Vanquished all their bands, 
Follow still the chiefs who led ye, 
Keep your ranks still firm and steady, 
Keep your swords still sharp and ready,— 
Steady to your hands. 
Chorus. 
Shoulder pressed to shoulder, 
Onward march and bolder ; 
Triumphs more we yet shall see 
Before we are much older. 


‘Peace, Reform, and Liberation ” 
Be our triune aspiration, 
Till we win them for the nation 
And our land be free. 
Gladstone’s Government shall rule us, 
Men like this will lead, not school us ; 
Tory tricks no more shall fool us, 
We've a better way ! 
Equal rights all shall be sharing, 
Equal burthens all be bearing: 
Each for all, for all each caring— 
Hail the happy day. 

To scrutinize the meaning of melody such as this is almost a sin: you 
might as well try to analyse the perfume of the rose: but, as a matter 
of fact, when did the Liberals “ put to rout the Tory faction?” There 
is no Tory faction to rout: men who dangle the bait of “ Free” Educa- 
tion above the queer fish living in dirty waters, and who calm their 
consciences by calling it “ assisted,” are not Tories, whatever they may be. 
“Shoulder to shoulder” has become such a hateful commonplace in 
political speeches of late years that it is a little hard to be haunted by 
itin the serener climes of poesy. “Triune aspiration” is fine, but rather 
a hard saying; it may be thought appropriate in lines dealing with the 
“ Liberation ” of the Church: it savours of dogma: it probably meant 
nothing to most of those who sang—or made a “joyful noise ””—but it 
might bring blessing to the ear, as did “ Mesopotamia,” I have heard 
of a teetotal meeting in a big town where for an hour or two, before 
the great men appeared, the moral mass continued shouting a song 
whereof the refrain was “ Local Option! glorious words!” “Great is 
Diana” sounds as glorious and means a little more. 

The day when all have equal rights and equal burthens will doubt- 
less be a happy one ; but it will never dawn on this earth. 

When this anthem had been duly syng, the Idols entered and the 
chairman rose. He had not much to say, and said it, One statement 
gained applause, namely, that he would say no more. Then rose a local 
luminary he spent his time in wondering why he was called upon, and 
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he gained no gratitude until he said he was sure they did not wish to 
listen to him; his audience assented to this view. After him rose the 
inevitable working man, in black broadcloth and shirt of snow. He 
did not stop so soon as his predecessors; he talked about the working 
men, and to them; he bade them vote for the Gladstonian ; they could 
all vote; they could not all make speeches—he could, but it was a 
gift that fell only to a few. He said, amidst much else, that he and his 
friends had burned their boats and crossed the Rubicon; this was a 
felicitous expression; appropriate, because the sea was ear, and well- 
timed, as proving to his speechless brothers that his head was full of 
classic lore. 

We have not yet done with the sea: from “burning boats” we turn 
to the second song “ The Good Old Pilot.” This is to the tune of the 
“ British Grenadiers.” Lack of space constrains me to content myself 
with elegant extracts from this “ pome” which weds naval words to 


martial music.— 
The ship of State in danger lies 
Upon the stormy sea ; 
Some blundering seamanship has turned 
Her from the better course. 


Chorus. 
O bring the Good Old Pilot back! 
His sure and steady hand 
Will guide the vessel into port, 
And guide us safe to land. 


And yet, with sails full set, once more 
We rush with fatal speed 

Upon the sharp Coercion rocks, 
Nor wiser counsels heed. 


See there his boat upon the waves, 
With canvas duly spread ! 

‘‘ Home Rule” is painted on the prow, 
And Truth its figurehead. 


This last line is open to criticism if Truth represents Mr. Labouchere : 
he will be Vice-Admiral rather than Figurehead. 

The next song was “ God bless the Grand Old Man.” So Mr. Glad- 
stone is at once Good and Grand, a Pilot and a Man: antiquity is an 
accident rather than a virtue. The tune is “Our Jack’s come Home 
To-day.” Why not our Bill? The chorus is pious and pretty, but 
perhaps a little lacking in variety.— 


God bless the Grand Old Man, 
God bless the Grand Old Man, 

With heartful voice we’ll ever pray, 
God bless the Grand Old Man! 


The first of the great speakers had not much to say; but he took a 
long time to say it. He seemed to lose his place sometimes, and never 
find it again, but start at a fresh page. His Radical sentiments 
gratified the gallery as coming from a titular Peer. Abuse of the 
House of Lords from such an one is sweeter than honey, to an unwashed 
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mouth. He told us he was a member of what he called “ Mr. Glastun’s 
Guv’ment,” but was anxious to assure us that he had nothing to gain 
from the Party. Indeed, it took him, he said, six weeks to make up his 
mind whether he would vote for Mr. Gladstone’s last Irish Bill, what- 
ever it was. Whata large mind he must have, and what little bits it 
must consist of—a sort of mental mosaic! When he “lost his fox,” so 
to say, he shot his cuffs and pirouetted with his chair. 

The second speaker, if we omit local lights, had the advantage of an 
honoured name; it had a handle. He was something of an orator, did 
not display his wristbands, nor waltz about his chair. He seemed to be 
in earnest; but it is hard to believe that he really regards Resident 
Magistrates in Ireland as “ Spaniels,” or that until lately he considered 
Mr. Parnell to be a man of “ noble aspirations and unspotted life,” who 
had “no more devoted follower” than him who spoke. Also, it seems 
scarcely true to say that the Tory Party learnt to love Mr. Parnell as 
soon as he lapsed into “ aristocratic vices.” 

This is poor stuff—a sad sign of the mental or moral twist that 
idolatory gives to a Liberal and earnest mind. Let us wash away the 
memory of bitterness with song: the next is the “ Rose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock,” to the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne:” the sentiment is 
sublime, of course; but the rhymes leave something to be desired. For 
instance : 

Yet some would send the shamrock leaves 
From Britain’s wreath away, 

To blow with every wind that grieves, 
Around our Isle away. 


Even the chorus contains a rhyme that hurts a sensitive ear.— 


The Shamrock from the Rose, my boys, 
The Tories soon would force ; 

Up, boys, and swear they shall not tear 
The Shamrock from the Rose. 


The last verse is perfection in point of poetry, but open to question 
in'face of historic facts.— 


And none can say that Erin broke 
From her old faith away ; 

Though oft she felt the Tyrant’s yoke, 
She struggled to obey. 


Perhaps so; but the struggle was not very successful. This song was 
followed by “ Auld Lang Syne” itself, with its own tune. The words, 
however, are not quite familiar in one sense, though rather too 
familiar in another.— 


In Gladstone still, ‘‘ The People’s Will,” 
Strong hand, brave heart combine 
To send through Lib’ral breasts a thrill 

As in days of auld lang syne. 


The Grand Old Man cries “ Forward now— 
Forward in storm or shine!” 

And takes fair Erin by the hand 
As in the days of auld lang syne. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


And here’s a hand, my trusty friend, 
And gie’s a hand of thine ! 

** Reform ” our watchword to the end, 
As in the days of auld lang syne ! 


Even the National Anthem does not escape correction: “ Reform” 
is the watchword to the end—of the evening.— 


God bless our sister-land, 
On whom oppression’s hand 
Still rests to-day. 
We see our fault at last. 
O God, forgive the past ! 
And help us now to cast 
The shame away. 


I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 


J. F. Cornisu. 
11, Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 


Note.—Publication of letters by P. C., G. P.. G. H. P., A. E. J. L., J.D. D., 
P. C. W., and others, is unavoidably deferred. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of THz Nationat REvIEw, 
care of EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their Manu- 
scripts. Postage stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
Manuscript to be returned in case of rejection. 


